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ABSTRACT 

This report emphasizes the major organizational and 
program patterns of the regional education service agencies (RESAs) 
operating in Georgia, Iowa, Nebraska, Pennsylvania, Texas, 
Washington, west Virginia, Wisconsin, Colorado, Michigan, New YOirk, 
and Oregon. The State laws governing RES A units and the units" 
organizational patterns and their programs are described. The 
•problems and issues of existing RESA units are analyzed, and 
strategies for overcoming the problems are discussed. Empirical 
research and personal judgments conclude that RESAs can provide local 
districts with supplemental and support services and can facilitate 
the development of required programs and services. RESAs can 
contribute to the equalization of educational opportunities; the 
interface between urban, suburban, and rural interests; the 
application of cost benefit/cost effective principles; the 
development of statewide research and evaluation; and the development 
of educational change. Through RESAs, local school districts can 
become involved in statewide and regional planning and 
decisionmaking. An illustrative inventory of existing RESA programs 
is appended. (Author/DW) 
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FOREWORD 



Regional Educational Semcv Agencies is the second in a scries of 
ENS Monograpfis designed to brins school administrators and others the 
experience, views, and thinking of noted autht)rities with regard to cur- 
rent issues, problems, and practices in schot>I administration. Unlike 
other ERS publications that arc limited to the presentation of facts and 
objective analyses of u /jo/ ts. the mtjnograph series is designed to include 
each author's views about what should be. 

This mont»graph was prepared through a cooperative arrangement 
between ERS and the ERIC Clearinght>use on Educational Management. 
Under this arrangement, the Clearinghouse commissioned the author and 
edite<I the manuscript ft»r style. ERS selected the topic and the author 
and was responsible ft>r the publicatit>n and distribution of the mono- 
graph. 

E. Robert Stephens was selected to prepare this mcmograph because 
of his practical experience and academic interest in rcgitmal educational 
service agencies. Dr. Stephens is chairman of the Department of Admin- 
istra'.ion. Supervision, and Curriculum at the University t>f Maryland. 
In addititm to 12 years of teaching and administrative experience in 
Iowa public schools, he has been a university professt>r (University of 
Iowa 19fiti-72; University of .\Iar> land 1972-present) and has been in- 
volved in several regional and multicounty studies, including: 

• "A Study of the .Multi-County Regicmal Educational Service 
Agency" (funded by the U.S. Office of Education, 1967-68) 

• "An Exploratory Investigation of Cooperative Programs and 
Services between Central City and Other Metropolitan Areas 
in Selected Metrt)politan Areas" (sponsored by the American 
Associali<m of School AdministratJ»rs, 1969) 

• "A Study c»f the Multiple Use of Public Facilities'* (funded by 
the Iowa State Office of Planning and Programming, 1971 ) 
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♦ ••ExpIcuatoiA Feasibility Study tit the Regional Scaiic 
Ajicmy Coiuept in Mt*tr<ip(ilitan am! NonAIctn^politan Areas 
of ihc State of Maryland*' (funded by the Ciuvernov's Cuin- 
missiiifi fill ihe Struetitre and Gtivernunce of Kdueation in 
Maryland, 197:\7{) 

Additionally, Dr. Stephens' writings on the topic of regional eduea* 
tional serxiie ayeiu ies ha\e been published in various state and national 
publications. His paper tilled **Re^ional Apprciach to Programs'' is a 
niajor section of the chapter on rural edut ati<in appearing in the 1971 
edition of I fu Eyn yclofn din of Edncation. Moreover, through extensive 
consultations with persoiuiel in various regional educational ser\icc 
aj^em ies throughout the nation. Dr. Stephens has further enhanced his 
expertise in this field, 

Ftir describing the major aspects of regional educational service aj^en^ 
cies and Ini su^ucstin^ from his expericntc strategies that he believes 
would be helpful in establishinu or improviu]^ RKSA units, b<ah KRS 
anc! the Cleaiiuv;house express their appreciatit>n to the author. 

Glen K. Robinson Philip K. Piele 

Director of Research Director 

Educational Research Ser\'ice KRIC ClearinKhouse on Educational 

Manaj^ement 
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INTRODUCTION 



The development of effective and efficient structures for providing 
educational opportunities to school-ase children and youth in state 
systems of education has f(»r a Icmg time occupied the attention of 
educational and political planners and dccisicm-makers. Four basic ap- 
proaches have emerged in several states. These are (1) the formation 
of larger local school district administrative units. (2) the promotion of 
cooperative arrangements between two or more local units, (3) the pro- 
vision of specialized services to local districts by the state education 
ag^-ncy, and (4) the formation of special district regi<mal educaticmal 
service agency (RESA) units.* 

Each of the four basic approaches has been in use, either singularly or 
in combination, in varying degrees in many state school systems. Histori- 
cally, the first approach (establishment of larger administrative units) 
has been the most populu •. The widespread adf)ption of this approach 
ccmtributcd to the substantial rcductitm in the number of local school 
districts in the natu»n from 127. 649 in 1932 to 17, 237 in 1971. > The 
greatest decline in the number of local units occurred early in that period. 

* For the purposes of this report, the term "regional educational service agency" 
(RESA) is employed to describe the emerging service agency. The rationale for the 
use of the term RKSA is that this tide appears to have greater conceptual clarity 
and descriptive validity than do other terms, lliis is true because these units typi- 
c^iy encompass a geographic region, frequently extending beyond the political 
boundaries of a single county, and they are essentially organizations intetuied to 
serve constituent local school districts (rather than agencies designed primarily 
to perform administrative and regulatory functions lor the state educaUon agency 
id as was u-ue of the dominant hUtorical middle<chelon unit -the county school 
EJ^ »y«em). J^Q 



The scrond ttuist IrcqiicMitly used appicKuh tor the improvement ol 
local dtstrti t (Operations has been the ( reation of some type of formal* 
ized regicmal eduealional seiviie ajjeney lor the purpose of providing 
speeiala/ed programs and seiviees to j^riHips of ioeal distriets that are 
unable to have act ess to suc h capabilities when actin){ ahme. The use uf 
this option gained momentum in the mid 1960s and remains a strong 
movement in improving school operations in the United States. The 
widespread use ot this approac h is evidenced by the fact that 12 states 
in the past decade have developed complete or partial statewide net* 
works of regional service units by restructuring former middle-echelon 
units to make them more service (»rientcd or creating totally new 
agencies of schoc»l government. 

Another \2 slates have moved in this direction in recent years. That 
is« educational cooperatives have been developed in portions of many of 
the member states of the Appalachian Kegicmal Commission, including 
Alabama, Mississippi, South Carolina, Nc^rth Carolina, Virginia, Tennes- 
see, Kentuc ky« Maryland, and ()hi(». In addition, in 1972 Connecticut 
enacted permissive legislation allowing the ft^rmation of what essentially 
ccmstitute educational c (toperatives. In 197:^74, the Minnesota state 
legislature fimded a twt>-year pilot regional educational ser\ice agency 
in a large multicounty area in the south central region of the state* And, 
three regional cooperatives have been established in Wyoming. 

The concept also has been considered in other states, including South 
Dakota, North Dakota, Idaho, Oklahoma, Kansas, Missouri, and Mas- 
sachusetts* 

MorcMA'er, since the mid 19()()s, still other states having a history of 
three-echelon school governance have altered the purpose of their exist- 
ing middle units from a traditicmal one (providing regulatory or admin- 
istrative functions for the state educaticm agency, or having a mix of 
service functions to local school districts and providing regulatory or 
administrative functions) to erne clearly that of a service agency. While 
several states have mcjved in this directicm, the most significant changes 
have occurred in California, Illinois, and Ohio.^ In all three, the existmg 
statewide network of middleavhelon units is the county school system. 

Se\'eral common patterns of change in each of these states are evi- 
dent. The most significant of these patterns are as follows: 



l.the development of consensus among key elements in the 
state educatitmal poltcy*making structure (state legislative 
and executive branches of government, professional interest 
groups, and so forth) regarding the need for a new form of de- 

T:rnn Hverx* system to provide speciali/ed aiid high-cost educatitmal 
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pr<>Kiams and siiAiiis, partiiularly in the mmmetropolitan 
jrcas ol the state 

2. the commitment by the state education aj>eney to improve 
the eapahilities ol existing middle-cehehm units in order that 
they, in lunu can deUver eoniprehensive programs and sei-viecs 
to their constituent local school districts 

A. the enuTHenie of the county schoc^l system as one of the 
principal administrative agencies for mana^inn the increase in 
federal educational support during this period, particularly 
programs emanaiiniij from Titles I, lU lil, and VI of the 
Klementciry and Secondary Kducation Act of 19G5 

riiis reptui focuses on the major lU^ani/ational and pro^rammin^ 
patterns of cmerninK RKSAs in the 12 states that have established either 
a statewide «>r a partial system t>f such units. I wo principal reasons ac- 
count for the selection of the 12 states: (1) the units operate under a 
relatively clear IcKislative frami work and retlect the implementaticm of 
a specific and deliberate state policy to promote the concept, and (2) 
the units are old enough and sufficiently widespread to permit the ob- 
server of scliool government to draw conclusions concerning dominant 
orRani/atiotial and programming? patterns. 

These 12 slates are shown in fiKure L Table 1 lists the official titles 
of the units, the year of enactment of legislation, and the present num- 
ber of operating imits in each of the states* 
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Figure i 

STATEWIDE AND PARTIAL STATEWIDE NETWORK OF REGIONAL EDUCATIONAL SERVICE AGENCIES, 

January 1975 
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Table I 

Name of Regional Educational service agency, Year Established, 
AM) Number of operating I-mts, by type of Eegislauve Framework, JAhaJARY 1975 



State 


Year 
Enacted 




Number of Units 
July 1974 




MANDATORY LEGISLATION 








L Georj^iu 


1972 


Cooperative Educational Service Agency (CfcSA) 


16(18 planned) 


2. Iowa 


1974 


Area Education Agency (AEA) 


15 (ellective im/D) 


X Nebraska 


t €\iZK 

1 noD 




19 


A 0«»ft«M4*« *It'*ari t '1 
*T« rt nn5*\ i\ iiliia 


1971 


Interniediatc Unit (lU) 


29 




1967 


Educational Serv ice Center (ESC) 


20 


i\ WiKhinntfiii 


1969 


Intermediate School District (ISD) 


12 




1972 


Regional Educational Service Agency (RESA) 


7 (8 planned) 


\\isrc»nsin 


1 zfOO 


Pr^#*n«T'ttiv#» Kfliir:)ticin:d Service Actencv (CESA) 


19 


PERMISSIVE LEGISLATION 








!• Colc>radi> 


1965 


Boards of Cooperative Services (BOCS) 


17 


2. Michigan 


1962 


Intermediate School District (ISD) 


58 


3. New York 


1948 


Boards of Cooperative Educational Services 


47 






(BOCES) 




4, Oregon 


1963 


Intermediate Edu^t^n District (lED) 


29 
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LEGISLATIVELY MANDATED STATEWIDE 
NETWORKS OF RESA UNITS 



As oi l.muaiy 1975, statewide systems of regional educational scr- 
vitc ayeiui's had been established by statute in ei«ht states: Ge<>r«ia, 
h.wa. Nebraska, Pennsylvania, Texas, WashiuKton, West VirRinia, and 
Wist <.nsin. A profile ol" eaeh ol" these statewide RKSA systems toHows. 
In each profile, attenti(.n is yiven to the foIIo\vin« eharacteristies: legis- 
lative framework. Rovernanee and administration, financial support base, 
and major proj^ramminR features. 
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GEORGIA 

Georgia-* estal)Iished a statewide network (.f Cooperative Kducati<mal 
Service Agencies (CKSAs) by statutory enactment in 1972. The State 
Board of Kducation, which was given relatively broad authority over 
the units, approved 18 CKSAs in January 1972. The historical prccc- 
dent for the new units was a system of "shared services programs" 
generally developed sp<.radically by local school districts in the state 
in the years immediately prior to enactment of the new Icgislatitm. 

In the l972-7:i school year. CESAs were in operaticm. This num- 
ber increased to Hi the following year. The geographic locatitm of the 
units is shown in figure 2. 

At least four local school districts in each <»f the <»pcrating CESAs 
requested state approval to form the unit, as required by statute. Once 
established, all local sdnx.l distric ts in aCKSA are eligible for member, 
ship. Participati«m is voluntary, however. As established in the legisla- 
tion, the geographic boundaries <.f the CKSAs must conform to the 
districts established in 1971 bv the State Planning and Community 

15 



Figure 2 

Boundaries of Georgia Cooperative Educational service agencies, January 1975 
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Affairs Policy Board for the purpose of administering and planning state 
and federal programs. 

The units arc governed by the Board ol Conirol, composed of am 
representative from each participating member local school district. 
The local governing board may designate a board member or its chief 
administrative officer to represent the district tm the Board of Control. 
The chief administrative officer of each CKSA^ the director, is approved 
by the Board of ContP)! and serves as its secretary. 

CKSAs are provided earmarked appropriations from the state. Iheir 
principal source of financial support i : derived, however, from service 
contracts with participating local school districts. The units are also 
eligible to receive federal and private mcMties. They do not have fiscal 
taxing authority nor are they permitted to hold title to real property. 

The principal programming features of the lli imils in operation in 
1972-7:t were the following: (I) programs and services for exceptional 
children (for example, psychoKjgic al services, and classes for the edu- 
cable mentally retarded, the irainal)lc mentally reicudcd. and the deaf 
and hard-of*hcaring), (2) subject matter C(»nsullant seiTices, and (W) 
vocational-technical education. 

Essential statewide planniny and numiloring of CKSA operations are 
promoted by the designation of lite Office of School Administrative 
Services as the pt^incipal adntinislrative unit responsible for the new 
regional educational service agencies. 

IOWA 

Iowa"* utili/ed permissive legislati«m before adopting the mandatory 
approach to establish its new statewide system of regional ediuMtional 
service agencies. In \9(kk the slate enacted legislation allowing two or 
more iidjacent coimiy school systems lo mer«e by concurrent action of 
county boards of education. Passage of this legislation made possible 
the formation «»f multicoimty RKSAs, known legally as joint Ctmnty 
Sc hool Systems. 

During the l97:i-74 school year, 10 joint County School Systems 
were in operation, embracing :{0 of the state's former 99 singlc-county 
imits. In the 1974 legislative session, the (leneral Assembly of Iowa 
enacted mand*itory legisl.ition creating a statewide network of 15 Area 
Kducation Aucncies (AKAs), cflec tivc July K 1975. This legislation also 
abolished the two types of former ntiddle-cchelon imits. The new AEAs 
will be geographically cotcnuinous with the slate's 15 area community 
collese or iura v(Kational-technic*il districts formed in the late 19(i()s 
O and early 197(K. The boundaries of the units are shown iit figure 
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Figure 3 

BOUNDARIES OF IOWA AREA EDUCATION AGENCIES. JANUARY 1975 
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The new AKAs arc it) he j;ci\evned by a iiine-inemher bt)ard elected 
by mciubers uf the l>ciai'ds (»t' direct(»is ot ('(»nstauent hu al schcu)! dis* 
triets. The ^oveiniuj^ b(»ai(l has llie authuiiiy t() appoint its t hicf ad- 
ministrative off iter • 

The new units are required ti» provide programs and services tor 
exceptional children and media ser\ices lor their member local school 
districts. Additi(»nally« ihey may provide stall devcUipment proi^rams, 
educational data processini^ scr\i<es, and research and planning pro- 
grams and seivices, pnnidfd that these are requested by member local 
districts. They als«) will perform a nuniber ot administrative and data- 
gathering functions tor the state education agency, as was true ot their 
predecessors. 

The lunding anangcmcnts ol the new AKAs potentially represent a 
relatively major change in the linaneing ol elementary-secondary educa- 
tion in the state. I'nder the new legislatioi}, local school districts will 
pay for the ser\itcs received Irtm) the AKA. Kach school district may 
add to its annutd allo\val)le giowth in expenditures an an)ount equal 
to the cost per pupil in the AKA lor special education support services 
provided by the regional unit. And it may also add to its annual allowa- 
ble growth the amount of $3 per pupil for media services secured 
from the service unit. Thv costs of all taher services provided by the 
AEA cannot exceed SIO per pupil in alhwable annual growth. The 
new AEAs may also receive and expend federal monies, 

NEBRASKA 

The Nebraska^ legislature mandated a statewide system of 19 Educa- 
tional Seivice Tnits (ESl's) in I9<i5. The units were designed primarily 
t<i provide supplemental educaticmal services to local school districts. 
All schcK)l districts were placed in an ESU in the initial legislation. How- 
ever, aprovisicm of the 19(i5 legislaticm permits any county to withdraw 
from the ESU if petitioned by at least fi percent of the legal voters in 
three-fifths of the local sclu)oI districts in the county and if the issue 
receives a majority vote in the following general electicm. 

Between 1965 and 1972, 19 counties-a majority of them in the less* 
sparsely populated central and western rcgicms of the state- were sub- 
sequently removed from an ESU, As a result, in 1972, the state, while 
still technically having a statewide network of ESUs, had tmly 17 op- 
erating units. In 1973, the Nebraska legislature required that the Omaha 
and Lincoln schciol systems either join their respective ESUs or form 
separate ESUs. Both chose the latter alternative. Thus, in July 1973, the 
state again had 19 regional ESUs embracing all but 13 of the state's 93 
counties. 1 he geographic boundaijesof the units are shown in figure 4. 



Figure 4 

BOUNDARIES OF NEBRASKA EDUCATIONAL SERVICE UNITS. JANUARY 1975 
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Thv KSl\ arc unvcrnrd by a popularly tki icd board. Kai b mem- 
ber mumy is alhmrcl oiu- rrpri-sfiUalivr, and four imiulurs are 
cicrtcd al^luriie. I he U4iverninu board apptiinis iis ebict adminisirativc 
otluer. 

KSl's are auibori/eil lo levy a property (a\ not to exceed one mill. 
Ihc majority ol the units, lumexer, derive their financial support fr<mi 
contractual scivice agreements with eonstituent loc.d school districts 
and *rom iederal monies, i he KSl's may aiquire and ht)ld title to real 
property. 

The dt>minant pro|i»ramminu thrusts ol \ebraska*s KSUs are (1) pro- 
grams and senices tor exceptional ehildren, (2) subject matter consult- 
ant scrviocs^ and (:\) administrative programs and ser\iccs. 



PKNNSYIA ANIA 

In 197(K the Pennsylvania^' Icj^islatme simultaneously dissolved the 
t»niics u\ the itiunty supt rintcndcnt <>f sihools and county Ixurd of 
direct<»rs ami ena( tetl legislation t reating a statewide network ol 29 
Intermediate I'nits (U s). I'he j^co^raphic boundaries ol the lUs are 
shown in liuure .1. All li»cal scltool districts in the state are included in 
an Il\ tluniub participation in IT pro^ramminn is voluntary. 

The bcKird of direetors of the U s consists of \:\ members elected 
from the directors of the cc>nstituent loeal schocil districts. The board 
of directi>rs appoints the ehiet administrative idficer of the unit (the 
executive director). Kacli ir has a ntandatorilv rc.juired IL- council 
coniposed ui all chief administrative (dficers ol the constittunt local 
districts. I hiN l)4Kly scives in an ad\ isnry t apaeitx t(» the IT. 

ITs receive state appropriations computed i»n the basis of a weighted 
formula that ineludes an ennillment factor and a real value factiir. Local 
school districts also can be assessed a u^^tieral tee li)r the IV\ operation 
budget. M s also make extensive use id" sen ice c ontracts and are j^en- 
erallv the recipients 4»f sul»siantial federal monies. The units have m» 
taxing authtnitx , imr nt.iy they h<»ld title l4i real pr(»perty. 

Virtuallv e\ery eonceivalile program cdfered liy a RKSA unit any- 
where in the natiiUi is offered by one or more of Pennsylvania's IVs 
particiilaily by the contpiehcnsi\e units seiAinn ^1^^' metropolitan Phila- 
delphia and Piitsliui'Ji rciiioiis. Phe d<»minant proi»iatnminH features of 
the U'n ihiouuhout the slate aic (1) \oi ationalMet hnic al cduca.;on, 
(2) data pr4u essini; scr\i( cs, educational media pronram^ and seiv- 
iies, (4) nMnpiehensKe prtivirams .md services lor cxecptional children, 
(Ti) sid)jec t matter tonsidtant services, atul {(>) rcseart b and evaluation 
O seivites. 
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Figure 5 

Boundaries of Pennsylvania intermediate Units, January 1975 
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lEXAS 

In I9<ir), the IVxas^ lc^islature authdtiml the State Bcurd <if Edu- 
Cdlion til establish a cumpichensive statewide system of instruetional 
media renters by September 19()7. lliis action oeeurred almost simul^ 
taneously with the passage t)| the tederal Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act (ESEA) of 19(15. One principal feature of the latter legis- 
latiim was the promotion <»f e\emplar\' educaticm programs in each of 
the states through the earmarking of funds (throunh Title III of the act) 
for the establishment of supplementary educatiiui centers in the states. 

In 191)7, the IVxas legislature expanded the potential scope of pro- 
grams and serxices that might be differed by the instructional media 
centers. Subsequently, the State Board of Educaticm established a state- 
wide network of 20 Educ ation Serxice Centers (ESCs)» The geographic 
boundaries *>! the ESCs are shc»wn in figure G. All local school districts 
are members of an ESC. Participation in programs offered by an ESC, 
however, is voluntary. 

Tnits are vjovtucuI by a five- or seven-member board of directors 
elected by a joint ((unmittee sclcc led by each local district and four-year 
institution of higher educaticui located within the ESC. The board of 
cc»ntroI appoints its < hief administrative officer, the executive director. 

ESCs are linanced by both public and private sources. Funds for 
instntctional media services, which are common in all the units, are pro- 
vided on a matching basis through local school district service contracts 
and state appropriatic»ns. State appropriations also are available for data 
processing serxic es offered throughout the network. The remaining prin- 
cipal sources of monies are derived from serxice ccmtracts and federal 
mcmies. The units i\o not have taxing authority; however, they may 
hold title to real property. 

The principal progtanmiing thrusts of the ESCs are (1) comprehen- 
sive instntctional media services (for example, film library, duplicaticm 
services, tape library, consultant services, inservice programs), (2) com- 
prehensive ccmiputer serxices (for example, scheduling, test scoring, 
grade reporting, pax roll and records), (.i) subject matter ccmsultant ser- 
vices, (4) comprehensive programs and serxices for excepticmal children, 
(5) migrant education, (6) driver education, (7) drug abuse and crime 
prevention programs, and (8) comprehensive regional planning and 
evaluation serxic es. 

One feature of the IVvas arrangement is the elaborate system de- 
signed to promote state education agency planning and communication 
xvith the 2(> ESC units and vertically and horizcmtally with other educa- 
tional delivery systems in the state. Exemplary amcmg the many fea- 
tures of this scheme are the folloxving: 
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FIGURE 6 

BOUNDARIES OF TEXAS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE CENTERS, JANUARY 1975 




1 . Thi- dcMK^iattcm of a major i omponcnt of the state education 
aKem y as the principal unit for the planning and operation of 
KSC^, not only to promote internal coordination within the 
agency but also to contribute to horizontal coordination with 
other units of state government 

2. The use of a joint committee in each KSC, composed of repre- 
sentatives of lucal school districts and four-year institutions, 
which promotes direct two-way t ommunication between the 
mjjor elemcnis of ;he educational delivery systems in the 
re^iim 

3. The use by the state educaticm agency of a Statewide Ad» 
visory Commission on Ediu ation Service Centers, composed 
of the c hairman of each board of direct<>rs, which also con* 
tributes siji^nificantly to the establishment of a platform for 
joint planning and communicaticm 

4. I he use by the state ediu alion ."nency of a statewide Planning 
Council composed ol the executive directors of each of the 
KSCs 



WASHINGTON 

In 19(j5, Washinston** enacted permissive leRislation allowing for the 
formulation of multicounty RESAs to replace the state's 39 county 
offices. By 19G9, the state legislaiure mandated the formation of a 
statewide network of 14 Intermediate School Districts (ISDs); by 1972, 
all 14 were operative. In 1973, two mergers of ISDs were approved by 
the State Board of Education. Thus, the present statewide network con- 
sists of 12 ISDs. The geographic boundaries of the units are shown in 
figure 7. 

A popularly elected seven-member board seives as the governing unit 
of each ISI). By resoluti<m, the btKird may increase its si/e to nine mem- 
bers. The board is resp<msible for the selecticm of its chief administra- 
tive officer. ISDs derive their financial support from four main sources: 
service contracts with constituent local schiuA districts, county appro- 
priations, state appropriations, and federal grants. The units do not have 
taxing authority, nor do they enjoy fiscal independence in that their 
budgets are subject to review by the State Superintendent of Public In- 
structicm. ISDs may hold title to real property* 

The major programming thrusts of the ISDs in Washington arc (1) 
comprehensive administrative services (for example, data processing, 
9^ legal consultant services, financial consultant services), (2) staff 
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Figure 7 

Boundaries of Washington Intermediate school Districts, January 1975 
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dcvclojmieni sei\ices, (:i) cdiuaii<»nal media scniccs, and (4) compre- 
hensive administrative and reifulati>ry serxiees fur the state education 
agency (tor example, entorcement ot compuIs4)ry attendance laws, ap- 
portionment ot state monies to local school districts), 

WEST VIRGINIA 

In 1972, the West Vir^inia^ lej^islature authorized the State Board of 
Education to establish muhicounty RKSAs tor the purpose of providinj^ 
educational programs and services to local school districts* The slate 
hoard was also auth(»ri/.ed to adc»pt policies, rules, and re)2[ulationi for 
the operation of RKSAs, Subsequently, the state established a statewide 
network i»f ei)»hi units. In September I97:i, five of the pn»posed units 
were orj^ani/ed. Two additional unils bejjan operation during the 1974- 
75 year, rhe neoyraphic boundaries of the RKSAs are shown in 
figure 8. 

The RKSA imits are governed by a board havinj; two representatives 
frcmi each member local school district, the superintendent of schools, 
and one member of the Hoverniny board. In addition, on^: voting mem- 
ber appointed by the State Superintendent of Schools serves <»n the 
RKSA governing ln>ard. Ihc RKSA unit also may choose to permit 
representatives of participating noneducational agencies to be either 
voting or nonv«4ing members of its board, or it may establish func- 
tional advisor\ councils having representaticm from both educational 
and no!»ediicati(mal agencies. The governing board has authority to ap- 
point its chief administrative (»fficial, the executive director. 

The imits are financed trcmi a variety of sources. While they have no 
taxing authority, they do receive slate appropriaticms and are eligible 
to receive federal monies. In addition, they can enter into senice con- 
tracts with constituent l<»cal school districts. As established by state 
policy, the fiscal agent tor the RKSA is one of the participating local 
sch(H»I districts. 

rhe parameters u( the major programming missions of the developing 
RKSA imits also are established by state policy. I'hese missions include 
(I) administrative services (f<»r example, educational planning, coopera- 
tive purchasing, c omputer sei\ices), (2) curricular services (such as sub- 
ject matter consultants, auxiliary personnel, demonstrati«m seivi(cs), 
(3) media services (regional film library, educational and public lele- 
vision, audi«>visual production and utilization, and so forth), and (4) 
, instriictioUtil seiAices (f(»r example, psychological services, and diagn(»s- 
^ tic seiric CN and i.M'ograms lor exceptional c hildren). 
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Figure 8 

Boundaries of west Virginia regional Educational service agencies, January 1975 
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WISCONSIN 

The omnty odiuation unit in Wistonsin^^ came uudcr regular and' 
intensive study dunn);; the 15-year period from 1950 to 1965. In 1963, 
the state legislature chartered a commission la organize all areas of the 
state in c<»operativc educatiimal ser\icc agencies by 1965 and to abolish 
the office of county superintendent of schools. .\ statewide net\vt)rk 
of 19 Cooperative Kducational Servicv Agencies (CES.\s) was subse- 
quently established on July 1, 19G5. The geographic boundaries of the 
units are shown in figure 9. .Ml school districts in the state are auto- 
matically members of a CKS.\ although participation in programs and 
services is voluntary. 

Kach agent V is governed by a board of ctmtrol composed of repre- 
sentatives of (onstituent local »;chool district boards of education, ihc 
hoard has authority to appoint its chief administrative officer, the 
agency coordinator. 

CES.As have nt) taxing authority. They receive minimal state support, 
in 1973-74 amounting lo S:54,()()() annually ft)r administrative costs of 
the agent y. Their primary sources of financial support are scr\icc con- 
tracts with partit ipating li»cal schot)l districts and federal monies, i hey 
are excluded from ownership of real property. 

The major programming patterns of Wisctmsin's CKSAs tend to fol- 
low tht)se of regional operations in other statewide systems. There is a 
heavy commitment for the provision of special education programs and 
services, curriculum considtant services, educational media services, and 
data processing. 

.\nother, though unusual, function perft)rmedby all Wisconsin CKSAs 
is their statutorily mandated charge to appoint an Agency School Com- 
mittee, The primary responsibility of this unit is the study and evalua- 
tion of existing local school district structures. In the event the Agency 
School Committee finds structural limitations in local school districts, 
it is resptmsible for proposing organizational modificaticms. 
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Figure 9 

BOUNDARIES OF WISCONSIN COOPERATIVE EDUCATIONAL SERVICE AGENCIES, JANUARY 1975 
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DEVELOPMENT OF RESA UNITS UN STATES 
HAVING PERMISSIVE LEGISLATION 



As t»t January 1975, tht- lo^ioiial educ ational sorv uc agency concept 
was partiallv implcnu-nted (»n a statewide basis in Colorado, Michigan, 
New Y«»rk, muI Oregon. A briot profile "f the lour partial statewide 
RESA systems r(»ll(»\vs. In the prolilc emphasis is fjiven to the lollowinn 
charaeteristics: legislative traniework, governance and administration, 
financial support base, and major pntgranimins features. 

COLORADO 

In 19()5, the Colorado^ ^ Icgisluturc enacted permissive legislation 
all<»\vins two or more local school disljicts to form Boards of Coopera- 
tive Services (BOCSs), Since 1965 the «r<.\vtli of BOCSs has been sub- 
stantial, resultini^ in a near-statewide system of 17 BOCSs in operati(»n 
in July 1974. In 197:i-74, all but 19 <»r the state's 181 local school dis- 
tricts were menifjcrs of a BOCS. The gc»»}4raphic b(»undaries of the Colo- 
rad<» BOCSs are shown in figure 10. 

In additi<»n t«i l<»cal school distrit ts, BOCSs may now include « om- 
mimity and technical colleges, junior college districts, and other statc- 
supp<»rted institutions uf higher learning. This amendment to the 
original 19()5 legislation was enacted in 197S. Two other significant 
amendments passed in 197:5 pr<ivided that (.nly the 1 7 multipurpose 
BOCSs in «»per.ili(»n in the 1972-7:i school year would be eligilile for 
a newly auth««ri/e(l statf .tjjpropriaiion and required th:tt BOCSs serve 
s( h«.(»l distri< ts having a ntininiuni «if at least 4,(H)0 students in grades 
K* 12, inclusive. 

BOCS> are governed by a b<»urd c(>mp<»scd «»f members app<»inted by 
constituent lo< al sch<»<»l distric t bdardh of education. The governing 
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Figure lo 

APPROXIMATE Boundaries of Colorado Boards of cooperative services, January 1975 




boards must have at least live members; each participating local school 
district must have a minimum of erne representative. The governing 
boards of the units have authority to appoint their chief administrative 
officer. 

The BOCSs do not have taxing authority. They are eligible, however, 
to receive state appropriations. The bulk of their financial resources arc 
derived from ser\ice contracts with participating institutions. Many of 
the units also are deeply engaged in the administration of federal pro* 
grams. The units are eligible to hold title to real property. 

The principal programming thrusts of Colorado's BOCSs are ( 1 ) staff 
development programs for teachers, administrators, and support service 
personnel, (2) programs and senices for exceptional children, (3) ad- 
ministrative services (for example, teacher recruitment, cooperative pur- 
chasiny)* and (4) educational media programs and services. 

The rapid growth of BOCSs in Colorado is due in large measure to 
the ct)mmitnicnl of the state education agency to promote this concept 
as a viable approach for the improvement of educational opportunities 
of children and youth, particularly those residing in nonmetropolitan 
areas. Perhaps the greatest evidence of this commitment is the designa- 
titm and assignment of key staff of the agency to promote the develop- 
ment <»f BOCSs and monito; their administration and operation. 

MICHIGAN 

In 1962, the Michigan^^ legislature eliminated all single-county 
school systems and established in their place Intermediate School Dis- 
tricts (ISDs). The new ISDs had the same rights and respcmsibilities of 
the former county units but were charged with additi(mal programming 
functions, notably the provision of special education and vocational- 
technical education senices to h»cal school districts. 

The new legislaticm, which became effective in 1963, mandated that 
all new ISDs must have a minimum enrollment of 5,000 students. As a 
result of this requirement and some voluntary *ncrgers of ISDs, the state 
in 1973 had 15 multicounty ISDs. Nine of the fifteen were two-county 
in region; four were three-county; one emlraced a four-county regtcm; 
and one comprised a five-county region. The remaining ISDs in Michi- 
gan were single-county units. The geographic boundaries of the ISDs arc 
shown in figure 1 1 . 

The ISDs arc governed by a popularly elected board. The board has 
the authority to appoint its chief administrative officer. The units have 
limited categorical fiscal authority to levy taxes for special education 
and vocational-technical education. They receive state appropriations, 
md the majority administer extensive federal programs. 
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Figure 1 1 

Boundaries of Micifgan Intermediate school Districts, January 1975 
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The dominant programming thrusts of Michigan's ISDs are (1) com- 
prehensive programs and services for exceptional children, (k) compre- 
hensive vocational-icchnical programs, (3) subject matter curriculum 
consultant services. (4) data processing services, and (5) educational 
media programs and consultant ser%'iccs. 

The ISDs also perform numerous regulatory and administrative func- 
tions for the state education agency such as the enforcement of finan- 
cial accounting and auditing arrangements governing local school district 
operation, the enforcement of compulsory attendance laws, and plan- 
ning for school district reorganization. 

NEW YORK 

New York^^ Boards of Cooperative Educational Services (BOCESs) 
were established in 1948. By July 1974. 47 units were in operation. 
Local school district membership in a BOCES is voluntary. All but 17 
of the state':; local education agencies (exclusive of the five largest ur- 
hnn school svstems that are statutorily denied membership) presently 
belong to a BOCES. Thus, .is shown in figure 12, the state virtually has 
a statewide network of regional edi.c;;tional service agencies. Unlike a 
majority of other statewide systems, however, the New York State sys- 
tem dc»cs nt»t tend to adhere closely to the political boundaries of the 
county units of government. 

The units are governed by a five- to nine-member board elected by 
the boards of local school districts at an annual convention. The con- 
vention is free to elect a member or nonmember of a local district. The 
governing board has the authority to appoint its chief administrative 
officer, the district superintendent, subject to the approval of the state 
Commissitmer of Education. The district superintendent is legally and 
operationally defined as a state officer. 

BOCESs. which have no taxing authority, are financed from a variety 
of sources. State appropriations for special shared scrsices provide op- 
erating monies. Scr%ice contracts with local school districts also c(m- 
stiiute a significant base of support. In addititm, each local scht.ol 
district is assessed a pro rata amount to c(.ver the administrative costs 
of its BOCES. Virtually all BOCESs typically receive additional fman- 
cial suppt.rt as a result of federal prefects administered by the units. 
BOCESs can hold title to real property and are permitted to construct 
physical facilities subject to prior appr(.val by public referendum. 

BOCESs may offer relatively unlimited programs and ser\ues to their 
constituent districts pn.vided that the service is requested by at least 
two member systems and approval is granted from the state education 
ageiu y. Local school district parti^)^tion is <m a voluntary basis. 



Figure 12 

APPROXIMATE BOUNDARIES OF NEW YORK BOARDS OF COOPERATIVE EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, 

JANUARY 1975 
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The programming thrusts of BOCKSs are 

1. statewide iliiu-ranl leather services (tor example, music, art, 
driver education, reading) 

2. comprehensive pnigrams and serx ices for exicpiional children 
(for example, gifted, speech and hearing correction, emotion- 
ally disturbed, physically handicapped, mentally handicapped) 

3. pupil personnel programs and services (for example, guidance 
and < ounscling, dental hygiene, psychological and psychiatric 
serxices) 

4. comprehensive administrative and management programs and 
services (for example, data prt^essing, planning and evalua- 
litm, rescarc h, teacher recruitment and certificatitm) 

5. comprehensive vocational-technical programs and scr\ ices 

(i. ccmiprchensive educaticmal media ser\ ices (for example, cen- 
tralized film libraries, instructicmal media centers, media ccm- 
sultant serxices) 

7. comprehensive staff development programs 

As was true of the regional educational ser\ ice agency arrangement in 
lexas, the BOCKSs in New York State are linked operaticmally and ad- 
ministratively to the state education agency, thus promoting statewide 
planning and communication to virtually all elements of the state school 
system and state government in general. Moreover, a delicate form of 
federalism having an elal)orate check and balance system has been 
established between the state education agency, BOCKSs, and local 
districts. Huis, impn^ved planning and implementation of state and re- 
gional goals is substantially promoted. This factor has subsequently 
( (mtributed to the development in New York State of one of the most 
sophisticated networks of regional educational serxice units in the 
nation. 

OREGON 

In HHiri, the Oregtm'** legislature enacted legislation creating a sys- 
tem of Intermediate Kducati<m Districts (IKl)s). These units replaced 
the hmg-established County School Superintendent's Office, created in 
1854 in each of the state's 36 ccmnties. In January 1975, 29 lEDs were 
in operation. These units generally follow county political boundaries 
except xvhere local school district lines extend to an adjacent county* 
One of the IKDs (Linn-Benton) is a combination of two former county 
systems. The geographic boundaries of the 29 operating units are shown 
in figure 115. 
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APPROXIMATE BOUNDARIES OF OREGON INI ERMEDIATE EDUCATION DISTRICTS, J ANI ARY 1975 
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The lEDs arc Rcivcrncd by a seven-member bciard chosen by popular 
clcclicMU The gciverninj; h<iartl, as a corpciraie body, has many of ihe 
same pinvers as ihe units it replaced, including the authority to employ 
its chief administrative ot ticers. 

\hc units are financed from a variety of sources* inchiding direct 
state appr(»priati(ms, seiYice ccmtracts with cimstitucnt local school dis- 
tricts, local taxinj; authority, and the administratiim of federal pro- 
};rams» 

The major prcigramminjj thrusts of the state's IKDs are 
K programs and services for excepticmal children 
2. curriculum development programs and services 

inservii c programs for certificated and mmcertificated per- 

SCHUtcl 

4* media pmi^rams and serv ices 

5, ccMipcralivc purchasin)^ 

(k outd<ior education proyrams 

?• spiviali/ed subjec t matter Kinsiiltani services 

8. career education programs 

9. management support seiTicc; for local districts 

H). a relatively larue number of rcKulatory and administrative 
functions tor the state cducaticm agency 
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MAJOR ORGANIZATIONAL AND FINANCIAL 
CHARACTERISl iCS OF RESA UNITS 



Certain patterns can l>e identified in the dominant organizational 
and financial characteristics of regional educational service agencies. 
In the following pages, these patterns are delineated for the two major 
categories of RESAs-those in the eight states that have legislatively 
mandated a statewide network of units and those in the four states 
that have enacted enabling legislation allowing their formation. Simi- 
larities and differences between RESAs in these two categories are 
noted. 

In the analysis, eight organizational characteristics arc highlighted as 
follows: ( 1 ) minimum or maximum enrollment size specified in legisla- 
ti<m, (2) line associali<m with the state educati<m agency, (3) perform- 
ance <if regulatory- and administrative functions for the state education 
agency, (4) required or optional local school district membership, (5) 
metht>d of selecli<m oi governing boards, (6) number of members on 
governing board, (7) meth<»d of sclccticm of chief administrator, and 
(8) required advisory ctimmittec of representatives of local school 
distrit ts. 

Six financial characteristics are alst) highlighted. These arc (1) pos- 
session of taxing authority, (2) direct state appropriaeion, (3) pcrmis- 
sion to enter into service contracts with local districts, (4) eligibility to 
receive federal funds, (5) authority to hold title to real property, and 
(6) required budget review by c<mstituent local districts. 

Additional organizati<mal characteristics related t<i the units' provi- 
sion of programs and services are highlighted in the following chapter, 
which focuses on the dominant programming patterns of regional cdu- 
^ cati<»nal service agencies. 
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V2 

T!IK LEC;iSI.A IIVKLY MANDATED STATES 

Sclei led mnani/aiional i haractcnsiii s ol' RKSAs in the cinhl slates 
that have statutorily maiulated their estahlishment are sh(»wn in table 
2. I'he dominatU (n>{:tin/.tlic>i»al patterns o( these units are as follows: 

L Fiveol' the ei^hl slates have no statutorily specified minimum 
or maximum nnulhneni si/e for their units. In the remaining 
states, minimums are staled rather than maximums. Further, 
those minimums that are eiled lend to he lower than the con- 
sensus view expressed in the literature for the period when 
the statewide networks were established. 

2. While ionsiderabie variations exist in all the states, RKSA 
units in all eases eleaily have a line association with the slate 
ediu'ali<Mi a«enc y. This association varies from a weak linkage 
(for example, designation as a corporate b<idy) Ut a stronger 
relalionship (for example, performance of regulatory func- 
tion«i for the slate education agency, program and budget 
review b\ the stale educati<»n agency, receipt of slate apprti- 
priati<ms). 

:i. In seven of the eight slates (Georgia being the exception) all 
local school distric ts located within the ge<»graphie boimdaries 
*if a RKSA unit are legally required to hold membership in 
the unit. This is not to say, however, that they are required 
to paitiiipate in the programs and serxices of the agency. 

4. A clear pattern exists regarding the selection of the governing 
boards of re»»ional units. While some variations exist in the 
specific manner of selection, constituent local school districts 
plav the dominant role in a majority of the states. 

r>. While the si/e of membership of the governing boards varies, 
the dominant pattern emerging is that each constituent local 
school district has either fidl or partial representation. 

r>. Consistent with ac cepted governance and administrative prac- 
tice, the chief administrative officials «>f RKSAs in all the 
states are appointed by the governing boards of the units. 

Selec ted financial c harac teristic s of RKSAs operating in the legisia 
lively mandated statewide netw<>rks are shown in l.ible 3. A number of 
critical pai terns are evident, as follows: 

I. In only one of the states do regional units have ihe auth<irity 
to lew taxes for the sitpport of the unit. 
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Table 2 

SELECTED ORGANIZATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE EIGHT LEGISLATIVELY 

Mandated Statewide Networks of RESA Units, January 1975 



Selected 


Georijia 


Iowa* 


Nebraska 


1 ■ 

Pennsylvania 


Texas 


Washington 


West 

Virginia 


Wisconsin 


1. Minimutn or maximum 
enrollment *ue jipcci- 
fled in legislation 


none 


none 


none 


none 


minimum of 

50,000 

students 


minimum 
of 20,000 
students 


none 


minimum of 

25»000 

students 


2. tine assocuiUon with 
state education agency 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


3* rvrformaiicc oi reguiji* 
tory and administrative 
functions for state 
education agency 


no 




ves 
>*• 


ves 


yes 


yes 


no 


yes 


4. All local districts 
re<|Uireu lo oe mem* 
hers of RESAs 


no 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


5. Method of selection 
of governing board 


appt. by 

local 

district 

DCMiUS 


elected by 
convention 
of members 

nt 

dist. bds. 


popular 
election 


elected by con* 
vcntion of 
members of 
local dist. bds* 


elected by adv. 
committee of 
member local 
dist. bds.«e4- 
yr. institutions 


pep* lar 
election 


appt« by 
local distria 
boards 


appt* by 
local district 
boards 


& Number of members 
on governing ooaro 


1 each par- 

local 
district 


9 


1 each 
memhMT 
county plus 
4at»large 


IS -at least 1 
and no more 
than 1 from ea. 
local district 


5or7 


7or9 


2ea.partid- 
pattng local 
disc & 1 mem* 
appt* by state 
supt* 


1 eadi mem- 
ber local 
distfia 


7. Method of selection of 
chief administrator 


appt* by 

governing 

board 


appt. by 

governing 

board 


appt. by 

governing 

board 


appt. by 

governing 

board 


appt. by 

governing 

board 


appt«by 

governing 

board 


appt* by 

governing 

board 


appt* by 

governing 

board 


8. Statutorily required ad* 
visory committee of 
represenutives of con* 
f tituent local districts 


no 


no 


no 


yes 


yes 


yes 


no 


yes 



♦Effective lulv 1. 197S ^^J^ 
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Table 3 

SELECTED Financial CHARACTERiSxics of the Eight legislatively 
Mandated Statewide Networks of RESA Units, January 1975 



Selected 




Iowa* 


Nebraska 


Ftnittylvania 


Texas 


Washington 


West Virginia 


Wisconsin 


1* Poueu taxing authority 


no 


no 


yes 

(one null 
Umit) 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


2, Receive direct state 
appropriation 


yes 


no 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


S« Permiaion to enter into 
tetvice contracts %vith con* 
ititttent local districts 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


4. Eligible to receive federal 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


5. Authority to bold title to 
real property 


no 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


no 


no 


no 


& Sututorily required budget 
icidew by constituent local 
districts 


no 


no 


no 


yes 


yes 


yes 


no 


yes 


^Effectivejuly 1. 1975 
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2. The predominant sources t)f revenue for the agencies in iUl 
the states are service ct)ntracts with constituent local districts 
(the major source of revenues;, direct state appropriations 
(typically generating a small percentage t)f inctime), and fed- 
eral program participation (typically a majt)r source of reve- 
nue). 

3. Regitmal units in four of the eight states have authority to 
hold title to real property. Thus, with regard to service agen- 
cies, there appears to be nt) relationship between tax levying 
authority and permission tt) hold title to real property, a con- 
ventional complementary assticiation in school government 
generally. 

4. A pattern is emerging with regard to the legislative require- 
ment that RESAs establish some form of advisory body rep- 
resentative of c<mstituent local school districts and that the 
advisory grtiup exercise review autht)rity over the budget and, 
subsequently, the programs and services t)f the regional unit. 



THE PERMISSIVE STATES 

Selected organizational characteristics of RESAs operating under per- 
missive legislati<m allowing their formation are shown in table 4. The 
dominant organizatitmal patterns of these units are as follows: 

1. While a minimum enrollment is prescribed in two of the four 
states, the figure chcd is considerably less for regional units 
established under permissive legislation than for those formed 
by legislative mandate. 

2. Organizatitmal patterns t.f RESAs formed under permissive 
legislation arc similar to those of RESAs formed under man- 
datory legislation regarding the following key characteristics: 
the line association with the state education agency, the per- 
formance t)f rcgulat(»ry functions for the state education 
agency, the requirement that all local school districts located 
in ihe area served by the RESA ht>ld membership in the unit 
(though participation in the programs and services offered by 
the units is vohmtary), the requirement that local schtml dis- 
tricts hold the key rt)le in the selection t>f members of the 
gt)verning boards t>f the regional units, and the method of 
selection of the chief administrative official of the service 



unit. 
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TABLE 4^ 



t 
c 



SKI.LCrEl) ORGANI/A riONAI. CllARAC l ERISTICS OF RKSA 

LM is U nci ioninc; i ndkr Permissive I.egisi.ation 



(.imrtu {i ri\tt\ \ 


('olorado 


Michigan 


New York 


Oregon 


\ K Miutmumor maximum enrtiUment 
&t/e «p(*cif ied in IrRislation 

! 


minimum ut 4,000 
studcnU, K-12« 

inclusive 


minimum of 5,000 
students, K-12, 

inclusive 


none 


none 


2* line assoi'Mtion with state cducutton 
4«rmy 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


X I'cTformam t of regubton' and 
administrati\r fuiurttom for slate 
r duration uKcncy 


nt> 


yes 


yes 


yes 


4. All local districU required to hi* 
memlwrs 


no 


yes 


yes 


yes 


Method of selection of governing 
hoard 


appointment by load 
district boards of 
education 


popular election 


election by convcn* 
tion of members of 
IcKal district boards 
of education 


popular election 


6, Number ul members uf goveminK 
boards 


1 each participating 
local district - 
minimum of 5 


5 or 7 


5 


7 


7. Method of selection of chief 
administrator 


appointment by 
governing board 


appointment by 
governing board 


appointment by 
governing board 
and approval by 
state commissioner 


appointment by 
governing board 


8* Statutorily required ad\*isory commit- 
tee of representatives of constituent 
local districts 


no 


no 


yes 


no 
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Scloctod linaiuial (haiactiiistiis ol RKSAs (.pcratinj. under permis- 
sive legislation are sht.wn in table 5. I'he dominant tinancial support 
patterns (»f these units are as r«»llo\vs: 

1, The tinancial posture ol RKSA units functioning under per- 
missive legislation is similar to that ol their tounterparis in 
the mandated states <»n three ot the tour liseal criteria used 
in this report. Ihe exeepti<»n is that two ol the lour have 
taxing authority. Similar t<» mandated units, the majority of 
permissive RF.S.Xs rely heavily on service c<»ntracis, federal 
program admitiistration, and state appropriations for their 
support base. 

2. Differences exist between the two types of units regarding 
the role of c<»nstitueni local school districts in the budgetary 
review pi.»cess and in the advisory function. Only lu New- 
York State is there a requirement that member l<»cal educa- 
tion agen< ics participate in these iw<» roles. 

OrHKROBSKRVAlIONS 

rw«. further observations regarding organizational and financial pal- 
terns <.f RKSAs can be made. First, the use of mandatory legislation 
appears to be increasing in recent years. Kach of the four states utilizing 
the permissive option enacted its legislaticm prior to the end of 1965. 
Conversely, all eight of the slates utilizing the mandatory approach did 
St I since 19(3.0. 

Finally, there appears to be some evident e, though meager at present, 
that the get.graphic boundaries of regional units coincide approximately 
with the boundaries establishctl within each stale for ihe administration 
and operation of other federal and state programs. Georgia and Texas 
arc two examples of this trend. 
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Table 5 



Selected financial Characteristics of RESA 
L'nits Functioning under Permissive Legislation 



Seiectcd 
Oiaf act eristics 


Colorado 


iMichigan 


New York 


Oregon 


h Pouess taxing authority 


no 


yes 
(categorical) 


no 


yes 


2* Receive direct state appropriation 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


3* Permission to enter into service 
contracu with constituent local 
districts 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


4* Eligible to receive federal grants 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


5. Authority to hold title to real 
property 


yes 


no 


yes 


yes 


& Statutorily required budget review 
by constituent local districts 


no 


no 


yes 


no 
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PROGRAM PATTERNS OF RESA UNITS 
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This chapter focuses t)n the dominant program patterns of RESAs in 
the 12 states that have either legislatively mandated a statewide net- 
\v.>rk of units or have enacted enabling legislation allowing their forma- 
tion. As was true of the description oi the dominant organizational and 
financial characteristics presented in the preceding chapter, the develop- 
ment of regional units in the two types of legislative frameworks is 
sufficiently old enough and sufficiently widespread to permit program- 
matic characteristics and trends to be observed by the student of ?chool 
government. 

Little substantive distinction exists between the program patterns o! 
regional units in the eight states operating under statutory mandate and 
those of RKSAs in states functioning under permissive legislative frame- 
works. For this reason the discussitm focuses only on RESAs in the 
former categor\'. 

THE LEGISIATIVELY MANDATED STATES 

Legislatures of the eight states that have mandated statewide net- 
works have also prescribed certain programs and services to be provided 
by the regional units. While relatively extensive in many of the states, 
these programs and services appear to be confined to the performance 
of ministerial and administrative functions for the state education 
agency. Examples of such functions are financial accounting f<»r local 
school districts, enforcement «.f compulsory attendance laws, local 
school district needs assessment, and programs and services for exccp- 
ti<inal children. Furthermore, the programming prescriptions that 
arc legislatively established tend to be substantially similar to those 
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r(irnu*rly assumed hy the iniclcllc-eihcUm unit that the lu \v RKSA unit 
replaced, 

A eumintM) lej^islative lequiteineiit is that programs and ser\iees im- 
plemented by RKSAs he based i»n a study cd the needs ol the eon- 
stituent hual sehool districts. Representatives nt constituent units must 
be in\t)lved in the planniny^ ol pioj^rams and seiAices or have linal te- 
view authtirity on proi^ram derisions. 

Another common statutory rec|uiti'nu tit is that tlie state i chication 
aj*ency hold final review over the pro^ratu practices of RKSA units. 
Also, in the exen ise of this authority, the agency must use cost-benefit 
and n>st ellec liveness principles and tec hnicjues. 

.Several pio^rams and senices are provided in common by nearly all 
or a majoritx of RKS.\s in the eight states. These programs are shuilar 
for RKSAs in both metropolitan and nonmetropolitan settings and re- 
gardless (»l the soun e ol* impetus legislative maiuiate or needs oT eon- 
stituent lot al Nt boul districts iis perceived by the personnel f»r ihc sei*\ice 
units« ctiustituent loc.il districts, or the state educatitm agency. The 
( ciinmciii elements .ne the Inllowing: 

1. comprehensive progratus and seivices for exception.il citildren 
in virtualK all the states 

2. comprehensive eclui ational media progrcuns and servtcc> in 
virtually all the units 

.S. c urric ulum subjec t matter consultant services in a tuajority ol 
the units 

4. ccmiprehensive data processing services in many cd* the luiiiN 

r». stall c|c*\clc»pmc nt ac tivities in a majority ol the utiits 

(). voc ationai-tec hnic al programs and ser\ices 

An inventorv id' illustratixe programs and serxices provided l>\ u gional 
units is listc ci in the Appendix. 

Regional units that onVr these pr<»grams and services aNo tend to 
have certain operational tcMturcs in ccMumon. RKSAs in both metro- 
politan and nonmetrnpolitan areas tend to require a high degree* of stall 
specialization* a high degree (d spcH iaii/ation nf facilities and ccpiip- 
ment, and substantial start-up and operating costs. In the case (»! prc»* 
grams and sen ices for exceptional children, RK.SAs also tend to have 
low student pre\alenc \ ratios. 

Some c Icar distinc tions are evident, however, in the progiani patterns 
of metropolitiin and nomnetropolitan RKSAs. Whereas the pM^uiani' 
ming missions cd regional units seiAin|j^iLLtt(»nmetropolitan seitiuus u*nd 
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lo tollow the pancin aln-aclv cksirilKcl, llu* piosrams and siivin's of 
mctvoiK»lii in t»iiiini'il units an*, in aclclitic»n. highly comprclu'nsivi' and 
diverse. Indeed, every lonieivalde type of edm aiicinal prti^ran) is of- 
fered somewhere in ihe nation by one or n)ore nu'tropcililan RKSA 
units. And it is in the naiic»n\ metrop(»lii.in-«»riented RKSAs where the 
)»ieatcst s(»phisiieati(»n c»f siaffini» and operaiic»n oeeurs most re)j[ularly 
(f<»r example, diai'nc»siii learninu eap-ibilities, diaKn«)stie and elinieal 
centers for the ideniifie.iii(»n of and pro^raniminn f(»i severely mentally 
and physic .illv handieapped children, hii-h quality planning and research 
and evaluation sciAices). 

FinalU. a majc»rity of the RK.SA units re)j[idarlv have a substantial 
federal prcii-rani commitnient. In a majority of states, the state educa- 
tion auencN has officially i»r qiiasi-cdficially pr«»vided incentives lor the 
deep ituolvcment ot RKSAs in tvdera! programs. 

( iKNKRAI . OBSr.R V ATIONS 

Sevci.il ..ihcr .»l)scr\ations icuaidinn pri»)iram jt.ittt ins of RKSAs <»1 
cither the mandated or permissive type can also he made. While not 
widespread, there .ippear to he increasinj; pr(»«ran) i el.it ionships hetween 
regional un.is and instituticms c»f higher educ.ition. In Texas, an (»rnani- 
/.ati«>nal linkage is required, thus promoting sonic pioyram plannini; and 
operati(»nal relatictnship. In C«»lorado, selected postsecondary institu- 
lions ha\r recently been identified as elinihle meniliers of the re)4i<»nal 
units, riu- new legislation in Iowa requires ih.it the i>overnin« l)(»ards 
.»f the UI.SA and the area c(»mmnnity tollct-c or .irca v(»cation.il- 
techniial >(hoc»l seixinu the same « (mstilueiuy njcet .umually t(» pn*- 
nj«»ie c(M>r(lin.nion .mil cc»operati(»n. 

Bcy..nd these developments, re^ion.d units appear t<» be increasingly 
ennaninu "n \«»luntary c(»operalive activity with hi-hcr education insti- 
tnti(»ns. Ihe thrusts of these efloits .ippear t.. in- in the are.i ol joint 
staffinw for dinic ulum and staff de\el(»pnient. \\u- n.int (»peralic»n of 
edui ation.il nu «. : services, and joint areawide pl.it*' .ic ti\iiies. 

.\|su. ihc ic appc.irs to be an im reasi:1^. thou-h n«.i yet widespre.id. 
relationship between re^icHial units :ind c»!her locil .iiid regional «<»v- 
entnieni.il Mibdivisions and private .md quasi-pii\.itc- s<n i.il .md welfare 
anencies. Ihis inc irasinjt ac tivity, where it exists, tends to be limited 
lu joint !t'.:ion.il pl.mnim' and reuional needs .ism ssmmts .md appe.us 
to lie .1 ditcc I outurowth «»f the requirenjent l<.i RKS.\s.ind other sub- 
state regions tc» be yeoyraphic.dly c«iterminous. 

Seveia! tfMiou.il units, espciially thc»se l(»c.it(<l in metr(»politan set- 
O lin«s appc.ir to be phil«»sophicallv and oporation.illy committed to the 
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"s|Hn-<>l*r* rcMurpt. That is» a clc*lihcratc attempt is made by the rcKional 
unit to initiate* and test a pi obtain or neiviee aiui then t<» i^ive the man- 
agement of the aetivity t(» the liual clistriet onee the clistriet possesses 
both the ( apability and \villin|i<[ness to ( ontinue the aetivity. 

Partieipation <d laiy^e urban school distriets in the projivran^s and 
services ol metropolitan KKSAs apptMis to be inereasini;« The impetus 
Un this trend appears to be related to tnereasin^ external ineentives tor 
partieipation (partit utarly state and federal pro|k>rain lequirements) and 
a revixed realization ol the interrelationship td urban aiui suburban 
distriets. Whatever its c ause, the partieipation ol the eentral eity sc hool 
district typic ally is limitcMi to RKSA sei\iees that have a hi^h decree of 
spec iali/ati(»n of staff aiul/t»r fac ilities and ec|uipment (tor example^ 
coniputei scrviees, educational television). 

While the distinc tic»n is not always c lear, sonic* re^iou.d units tend 
to cniiajLje onlv in those proi^ranis and seiAices ih.it .ne direc ted toward 
constituent local school distiic ts as a corpor.Ue bod\*. ()thc*rs ha\e a 
mix of prov»r.nns .nul seiAices lor students as wc*II as lor the* district 
itself, riiis (lisiinc tion. where it exists, does not .ippc .u* to he hasc*d on 
cle.ir le^isl.itixe L>uidelines or on dircH tives cd the si.ite educaticui ai»ency. 
Rather, it .ippears to be b.ist*cl on the prc*vailinK needs id .1 particular 
settiiiji; and the tradition.d relati<»nship betwren the service unit and its 
C( instituency. 
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PROBLEMS AND ISSUES 



Many problems and issues concerning; RKSAs have emerged in the 
|)lanntnv^« development, impleinentatton, and operation ol siieh uniis, 
in the loilowinK paj^es, the major problems and issues are diseussed in 
three c ate^ories: pcditical issues, administrative issues, and program is* 
sues. Althouyh many ol the problems and issues overlap eate^ories, the 
use ot this scheme is, nonetheless, helplul in both eoneeptuali/iuK the 
nature ol the issues and in identifying ^i^ate^ies for solving the problems. 
As will be ncned* the prominence id' a partic ular issue, or cluster of is- 
sues, varies appreciably anu»n« regions, amoUK states, within states, and 
amoni; local environments especially between metropolitan and non* 
metropolitan settinj^s. 

POIJIICAL ISSUES 

A larye nundur of politically oriented issues have frequently been 
expressed in the planning, establishment, and operation of RKSAs, I'he 
tnethod (d establishment of RKSA units, for instance, is the source of 
considerable debate. While the lejiislative mandate approach has been 
used more frecpiently in recent years, the permissive approach is }>en- 
erally viewed as m<>re compatible wilh the American tradition of self- 
determination and free choice. This issue is even more c< impounded in 
the few states presently operatinK eounty schocd systems in which the 
county superintendency is a constitutionally established cdfice. 

Other dimensicms of the method-of-establishment issue in states pres- 
cntly operating a form cd middle-echelon unit relate to the complex 
questicm of how to absorb or accommodate these existing imits in a 
revised structure for the state scho«t<g|stem. This issue necessarily is 
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rosiklvod in ilu* p(»litit al aivna (as arc* otIuM (iimensions ot the establish* 
ment question). 

Another huj^e cluster ol |>4»liti( ally oriented issiU's centers around the 
question ol providiny; a deiinite and reliable tinaneial base lor the pro- 
posed or operating regional unit. l \\v t hiet issues are as tollows: 

1. Whether the RKSAs shcudd ha\e complete or partial tiseal in- 
dependence (It so, would this lead to unnecessary and waste- 
ful competition between RKSAs and local sc hool districts?) 

2, Whether state appropriations for regional units would stimu- 
late competition between RKSAs and the local schocd districts 
tor the available tinaneial resources 

Whether regional units are (or potentially ccndd be) a device 
lor the de<*cntra!i/ation ot the state education agency (through 
the esi.ddishment <d branches <d the state agency in regitms 
ot th(* Ntatc, thus permitting the closer supenision «md moni- 
toring ol loc.d school districts) 

I. Whether regional units will have the ettect nl isolating the 
edu( ati(»nal p«>li( y-making bodies from the people, and, sub- 
sequently, result in less ac c ountability the people 

5. Whether the regitmal concept is merely a device to save the 
I ities by sliifling the deteriorating financial base «if the c ities 
to the frequently wealthier suburban regions 

(i. Whether metrop<»litan regional units <mght to be estaldished 
primarily to tacilitate desegregation of the large urban center 

7, Whether the regional concept is a scheme tor diluting the 
political power of the core city 

Additionally, in virtually all states there are concerns associated with 
governmentid reform movements generally. Many of these retorm ef- 
forts center around the promotion of diflerent lorms of regionalism 
(tor example, the metropolitan c <inc ept, the regional governmental serv- 
ice concept, the special district concept) to replace ineffective and 
ii .efficient local and county government and to solve areawide problems 
regardless of the capability of the existing units <d government. The 
established units tend to perc eive the RKSA as a threat to the existing 
structures. 

ADMINISTRATIVE ISSUES 

One of the most perplexing administrative issues is whether regional 
O units, b\ making spc*ciali/ed programs and serxices available to small 
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local schc»ol districts in both rural and suburban areas, in effect retard 
the rctirsanization of these distric ts into more viable operations. By 
improvins the quality of the small districts' programming, will RESAs 
thus remove <»ne <»f the assumed justifications for reorganisation? 

Another major toncern is that the regional unit in effect creates still 
another layer of government between the local district and state gov- 
ernment, thus hindering vertical communication between these two 
levels, compounding planning between the two levels, and adding to 
public confusion and misunderstanding of the workings of government 
at both levels. 

The mcth<»d of financing RESA units also generates administrative 
issues in addition to those previously cited as politically oriented. The 
m<»st perplexing <»f these have to do with developing equitable formulas 
for financing regional unit operation. One piublcm is determining the 
true wealth of constituent loc;U school districts. Then assessment for- 
mulas nnisi he devised fo-- the charging of service fees and administrative 
ciists. Compounding these concerns is the question of voluntary versus 
required participation and the presence or absence of state allocatit>ns 
to regional units for pr<»gramming and administrative costs. 

The particular relationship between a RESA unit and its c<»nstituent 
districts p<»tentially can generate further administrative issues. Local 
schcud districts and the RESA can be in direct competition for the re- 
cruitment of specialized personnel and with regard to other aspects of 
staffing (for example, salaries, fringe benefits, (»ther compensatory and 
staff development benefits and activities). Potentially more significant 
is the issue <»f final determinati(»n of the administrative arrangements 
between the unit and the district and among units in the operation and 
scheduling of programs and in the use of facilities and personnel. 



PROGRAM ISSUES 

Another set of issues is associated with the program missions and 
operations of RESAs. A frequent concern in states where the RESA 
unit is statutorily or administratively charged with the performance of 
regulatory and ministerial functicms for the state education agency is 
that potential conflict exists between the service posture and the en- 
forcement posture of the unit. The known or perceived dichotomy be- 
tween these two roles can cr*^ «te dysfunctions in the program and other 
relationships between the tw< ..nits. 

Equally significant is the determination of program tasks to be under- 
taken by the RESA unit. Where arrangements for direct local school 
O district input in program planning agd^pcration are absent or weak, 
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potential dysiutiriions arc highly pr(ii)abU\ even in situations where 
program pariieipaiiim is vi>luniary. ('oiiversely, the heavy reliance cui 
purely volunlai v panic ipati(»n iciuls t(> place the le^ituial unit in a weak 
and tenuous planning p(»siti(»n. 

Other prciyrani-relaied issues center around the qucstiun i>t direct 
versus indirect senices by the regional luiit \u its ciinstiluent local 
schiMil district .nui to the students enrolled therein^ The parameters ot 
these issues generally are not established by the lej^islalive or adminis- 
trative charge t(» RKSAs. 
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STRATEGIES FOR OVERCOMING THE PROBLEMS 

AND ISSUES 



Sir-itfsics that, in the author's opinion, can substantially help to 
eliminate or lessen the major political, administrative, and proRram 
prol Icms in the establishment ami operation of RESA units can be 
KTouped in tvvt> clusters. The nu>st siRuilicant oi these clusters relates 
to the utili/.atit)n of apprt)priate criteria for the establishmcni and sys- 
tematic monitorins of a viable structure for the governance, adminis- 
trati<m, and operation of RESA units. The scccmd cluster of strategics 
relates tt) the iniiiatit)n and maintenance of meaningful and open sys- 
tems for planning and decision-making. 

STRATEGIES FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT AND OPERATION 

OF RESA UNITS 

The siraiegies recommended in this secti<m for the establishment and 
tiperation of effeciive regional educational service agencies are based 
on judgments that derive from the following factors: 

• a review of the literature on all major forms of regionalism in 
educaticm 

• an extended study of different forms of regi<malism in edu- 
cati<m as it is developing in the several states, and onsite 
visitati<ms and examinations of numerous operating units 
through<)Ut the nation 

• the application of selected administrative theories and princi- 
ples of organizational development having particular signifi- 
cance for public corporations of a service nature 
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• a philos(»|)hii\ii i (MninitinciH fo the basic priiu iplcs of toclor* 
.ilisin in the (M^aiii/atioii Jiul adiiiinistiMtiiMi (»f st.iti* si'h(»o| 
systnns. a central aspci t <»! whiiii is a hi^iii't' liiat lUv 
Ideal sihckol (listricM sluuilcl remain a piiinary unit ut siIkkiI 
i;o\ cm nu n t 

It shoiilil hccnipliasi/cil that wliilr the ritrcl strati^ii s iipriscnt ><unui 
educ ational and administrative prac tiees« n(» single srt (»! strati )i> it s ran 
he applied in all state seh(»(»l system sc*ttini;s. *rhis is true heeause the 
eharai teristii s ol state sc hool systems ditler suhstantially in many im* 
p(»rtant ways as do the needs «d h>eal sehool distriets within the state. 
It follows^ then« that while a ecMisensus has emerued eoneerninji; ^tfivaTr// 
criteria tor the struc turing ^d KKSAs« ulliuKUely the development (d* 
sfHTffii xtanflanh fnust fw (u hu vi d on an indiiiflual state hasix. 

Additionally* it should he kept in mind that eertain presuppositions 
have uuide<i tlu^ c cmee|)tuali/ati(»n <d the strategies suK^estcd in this 
chapter, .\mou^ the se pre suppositions are the tollowinji; needs: 

1. the need to prc»te( t the .intoncMuy (d constituent local school 
distiicis within the iV.unewcuk «d* the laiuet (|uestion ai the 
htat**\ tund.unental auth(»rity (»\ei education and its respou* 
sihility tc» provide ecpial edueational opportunities hi^h 
cpiaiity' lor .ill 

2. the need to ma\imi/e the aeeomuahility cd* the re}>ional units 
to their e(»nstituent distriets and to the state education a^eney 

H. the ne ed to pn^vide both the re^i(»nat units and the state 
edueatiiU) av;eney with desircdde and niressary pro};ranuiiin|4 
and (»r!i{cmi/ati(»nal t'lexibility 

4. the need t<» establish an eltc c tixe linkage system and adecpiate 
ehee k and balance syst« in between the three princ ipal eom- 
pcMunts (d the state seh(»ol system the local seluicd district, 
the re)*ional miit« and the state educ atickn aj^eiuy 

5. the need to remove lej^at and operaticmal ccmstraints that 
inhibit closer cooperation and coordination anions units <d* 
sc hool };overnment and between units (d schocd government 
and general uoveriunent and oruani/ations in the private 
sector 

Kugjifestcul strategic s bu the establishment and operation (d el tective 
re^jiunal educcition«d seiAice agencies are ^muped under seven head- 
ings: (I) establishment, (2) governance and orviani/ation, (3) seivice 
areas, (4) programs and services, (5) starrinj4 arranKomentH, (G) financial 
O structure, and (7) physical facility arrangements* 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF RESA UNITS 

1. The state education anency should initiate a comprehensive 
statewide study highlighting the needs of local school dis- 
tricts within the state, the rule and function ot all existing 
components in the state school system, alternative approaches 
for the improvement of local school district delivery systems, 
and a specific proposal for comhining contiguous local dis- 
tricts into areas to be ser\ed by an individual RESA unit and 
a spec ific plan for a statewide network of RKSA units. 

2. All infonnalion regarding the state plan should be made 
available in the offices of the hual school district superin- 
tendents within the areas affec ted for a sufficient period of 
time prior to a public hearing called by the state education 
agen< A for the purpose of hearing testimony for and against 
the proposed RESA unit. 

:i.On completion of the public heanngs, the board of the stale 
ethication agcnc\ should have the authority to approve or 
disapprove the establishment of a RESA unit as proposed by 
the state educaticm agency. Or, if the proposal has been 
modified following the scheduled public hearings, the board 
should appn)ve disapprove an alternative proposal submit- 
ted by representatives of a local school disnlct. 

4. The board of the state education agency sh«)uU appn)ve only 
those proposals submitted u> it that satisfy the "olhiwing cri- 
teria: (a) a public and nonpublic sch«)ol enrollment in grades 
K.12, inclusive, sufficiently large to offer specialized pro- 
grams and sel^ices efficiently and economically; (b) a finan- 
cial i)ase snffi( iently large to offer specialized programs and 
services efficiently and economically; and (c) an area suffi- 
ciently large in terms «)f resources and students to offer spe- 
cialized programs and ser\ ices effic iently and economically. 

5. Within one vear of the completion of the public hearings, the 
b«)ard of the state education agency should submit its recom- 
mendations to the state legislature with the request that a 
statewide network of RESAs be mandated. 

(i. Ihe enabling legislation should grant the governing board of 
the slate education agency authority to develop departmental 
rules and regulations for the administration and operation of 
Q regional units. 
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7. The onahlinK Iciiislaiion should sptrify ihal the slate cduca- 
lion agency (Diuhut .1 (oinpreheiisive loview of RKSA units 
hiatuuially. 

8. The enabling legislation should specify that the state legisla- 
ture, in cooperation with the state educati(»n agency, coiiduel 
a comprehensive review of RKSA units every five years. 

(;OVKRN ANCK AND ORGAM/ATION 

L RKSA units should be governed by an odd iunnbered board 
of directors (preferably 3 or 7 members) elected by pc»pular 
vote within each district, plus at-large numbers elected by 
voters in the RKSA. ( The number of at-large members should 
be ab(»ut half the total number of district representatives in 
order to niitintain balance between population densities.) 

2. Ihe territory of the RKSA sliouhl include contiguous disiric ts 
with rciati\ely equal p(»pulati(»ns. 

:i. *rh(* i»(»vi ininv» board of the RKSA should be empowered to 
develop its rules and re.i»ulations subject to p<»licies of the 
board ot the state education agency and/or statutory and 
constitutional considerations. 

4. ihe governing board of the RKSA should have the authority 
to app(»int a ililef administrative officer for an extended 
period and, upon his or her recommendation, to approve the 
appcMntment of other personnel of the unit. 

5. The governing board of the RKSA units should be required 
to maintain one licneral advisory board I'omposed of one rep- 
resentative appointed fi(»m eaili constituent local school 
district board and the chief administrative officer cd each 
constituent district. Ihe general advisory board should be 
granted statutory authority to rec<mimend approval of the 
regional unit. 

SERVICE AREAS 

L Eac h local school distric t in the state should be included in a 
RKSA unit. 

2. The geographic b(»undaric s of RKSA luiits shoidd be sm h that 
the center or satellite c enter of the units is within oiR' hoiir's 
driving time of a substantial majority of the school districts 
O served bv the u!i it. 
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:i. The nfojL^raphir houiidaiics of RKSA units shciuld adhere 
closely to the huiiiularies oT other pul)Iie suhstate rej^ional 
planiiiiiy and prt>j;raniniiii!L» units. 

PRCKiRAMS AND SKRVICKS 

L Thc l)asie projiram orientation ot RKSAs should he the pro- 
vision of programs and services to constituent local schcM>l 
distrii ts. 

2. The yoverninii hoard of the ser\ice unit vhiiuld Ik- auihori/.ed 
u> offer any educatitmal profjrani or seivices needed hy con- 
stituent local school districts, suhject to the approval of the 
state edu( at ion agency. 

All constituent local districts should he eli^ihle for participa- 
tion in tlie provi^^nus and seivices of the regional unit* 

4/rhe jjovernin!4 hoard of the regional unit should have the 
authority to enter into contractual agreements with other 
puhlic and private agencies for ihc purpose of providing pro- 
v^rams and services to hnal school districts or the RKSA unit, 
suhject to the approval )f the affected constituent local dis- 
trie ts and the state education agency. 

a.The services provided hy rcj^ional units for the state educa- 
tion agency should he limited to data-«atherin« functions, 
planniny, and communicative and disseminaiinu luiictions. 
1 he performance of regulatory and ministerial fuiK lions that 
potentially could place the itnit in a severe adversary relation- 
ship with its constituent hual school districts should l)e 
excluded. 

sTAi HN(; arran(;i:mknis 

L The pn»fessional staff of the unit should meet the certifica- 
tion standards for their specialty estahlished hy the slate 
educaticm av»ency. 

2* The governing hoard oi the unit should have the authority to 
eniphjy noneducational/non<ertified professional specialists, 
suhject t() the approval of the state education agency, 

X Thv governing hoard of the RKSA should have authtirity to 
enter into contrac tual agreements with other puhlic agencies 
for the joint employment uf personnel, suhject to the ap- 
Q proval oi the state education agency ,£^0 
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4/rhc Kovcrnins board of ihc unit should have aulhoriiy io 
enter into <t>ntraciual agreements with private a}»eneies tor 
the j<unt em()h>yn)ent of personnel, suhjec t ti> the approval 
of the state edueation agency. 

FINAMJAL S I Rl C rURK 

L The sovernin^; hoard id die RKSA should be empowered to 
levy taxes on the taxable pri>perty i>f the area ser\ed, subject 
to the approval of the constituent lorai school districts and/or 
the stale education .i^ency. 

2/lhe j^ovcmiuji; board of the RKSA should be eligible to re- 
ceive state aid on an equalisation basis. 

All federal monies Roing to RKSA units should be approved 
by and c hanneled throu^jh the state education agency. 

4. The governing l)oard of the RKSA should be eligible to make 
application for and expend federal aid* subject to the ap- 
prcaal of the stale education agent y. 

5. The governing board of the RKSA unit should be eligible to 
receive gifts and grants and expend such gifts and grants in 
accordance with the terms i>f same so long as such terms 
comply with the constitution and statutes of the state and 
ihc rules and regidations of the state educaticm agency. 

PHYSICAL FACII J l Y ARRANCJKMEN IS 

1. I he governinu l)oard of the RKSA should have the authority 
to inc ur Ixmded indebtedness for the purpose of acquiring 
physical fac iliiies to house the programs and serxices of the 
units, subject to the approval of a simple majority of the 
voting residents and the state educaticm agency. 

2. The governing board of the RKSA should have the authority 
lo acquire sites and to build, alter, and repair physical facili- 
ties to house the programs and services of the unit, subject to 
the approval of the stale educaticm agency. 

:i. Ihc governing board cd the RKSA should have the authority 
to enter into lease pure base agreements for the purpose of 
acquiring physical facilities to house the programs and serv- 
ices of the unit, subject to the approval of the state educaticm 
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4. The novcrninn board <»f the unit should have the authority to 
jointly establish a buildin|L» authority with other puhlie anen- 
eies for the purpose ot sec uring physical tai ilities to house the 
programs and ser\i(es t»l the unit, subjeet t«> the appr«»val t»l" 
a simple majority of voting residents and the state edueation 
ajjeney. 

5. The ijoveriiinK b«»ar<l of the RKSA should be eli«ible to re- 
ecive slate appropriations lor physiial latility construilion 
and niaintenaiue. 

MAIN I KNANCK OF OPK N SYS I EMS FOR PLANNINCi 
AND DKCISION-MAKING 

The laun« hiiin and anj^ressive maintenante of an nfn ti plaimini,; and 
det tsi<»n inakini- system and parallel publie inrormation program are 
muial in overe«»niin!i' or minimi/in^ many of the inherent problems 
ass<»ciated with the RKSA (•.luept. A number ol the reeoinmended 
strate«ies i«ir the establishment and operation «»r RKSA units previously 
outlined virtually ensure that both vertical and horizontal planning, 
e<»mnumiia'.i«»n, and eo«»rdination «Krur amons and between the three 
principal parties in the consortia the state edueation a«eney, the con- 
stituent local sch«»ol districts, and the RKSA. 

Particularly critical in this regard are several features <»f the reet»m- 
mended strategies relating to the financing of the regional unit and its 
fiscal planning and budgeting pr«»cesses. The reci»mmended strategies 
call f«»r a statut«»rily mandated general advis(»ry c<»mmittee tdmp«»sed of 
»»ne elected representative from eaih constituent local school district 
and the chief administrative «»flirial «»f each district. Furtherm«»re, this 
b<»dy sh<»uld h«)ld statut<»ry auth«»rity to appr«»ve certain pr<»visi«»ns <»l 
the budget <.f the regi«.nal unit. Bec ause the planning, implementation, 
and review aspects of the budget act are vital to the delicate check-and- 
balance sc heme proposed in this report, additional comments about 
this central featiue are offered. 

In the recommended plan, the annual budget <»f the regional unit 
should be divided into three distinct categories, as shown in table (i. 
These categories arc regulatory func tions, programs and servites, and 
general .ulministration. The state educati<»n agency (SK.\) wc»uld provide 
the entire source of funding lor (I) both the administrative and opera- 
tional costs of regulatory functions performed lor the state by the 
regional unit and (2) the distiict\ state-required pr<»grams andser\ices 
provided by the regional imit. The state educatic»n agency would thus 
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TABI.K <i 

niK S(H RI:K of riNANCINU AND RKQl lRKl) APIMUA Al. UV WIV. AXNl'AI. ADMINISI R ATIVK 
AND OPERATIDNAI. COSISOF I HF VARIOUS l YPKS Ol I'ROORAMS AM) SKRVICKSOF RKSA TNITS 





Sources iff 




J\pr (>/ /Voijrrtni.v and St nui cs 






Rc^iilali>ry Fuiuiicms 
K Administrative tosts 
2* Operational costs 


SKA 
SKA 


SKA 
SKA 


Programs and Services 

K Required of all districts 
Administrative costs 
Operational costs 


SEA 
SKA and 
Uual tax 


SKA 
SKA 


2. Optional for all districts 
Administrative costs 

Operational <'osts 


Local tax 

Contract 
with LKA 


RKSA general advisory committee and 

RKSA governinn board 
RKSA general advisory committee and 

RKSA governing hoard 


3* Experimental pn»«rams for the state 
education agency or federal Rovemmcnt 
Administrative c«)Sts 

Operational costs 


SEA and 
federal 

SEA and 
federal 


SKA and RKSA general advijiory committee 

and RESA governing hoard 
SEA and RESA general advis<iry committee 

and RESA governing board 


General Administraticm of the RESA 


SEA 


SEA and RESA general advisory committee 
and RESA f^ovcmine board 
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hold lin.il uvifw .lulhoritv l«»r tlu-so pro^ianis am! ilu- c\|»nulitmr ol 
niunU's till tliciiMiii|iori. 

Tlu* stau would also uiidi rwiiti' ilu- total unu ial ..|H i.iiiou i \|»i iidi- 
liirt's ol ilu* utiioiial tiiiit and would share ilu- nvirw luntiiou o\ii 
{{^•noral adniinisirativi- costs with the RKSA K« nn.il ad\ isory lonuuimr 
and the RKSA ^ovi inint' b«»aid. I'hc RKSA j<i iu i il ad\ isory tonuuiiuf 
woidd also Ik* tin- rci omnu-ndinn review IhkK to tlu- RKSA ii;o\ernin« 
hoard lor o|nional programs provided by the r%i>ioiial unit and would 
share this irsponsiliiliiy with the state edueatiou a^ent \ reiiardin« e\- 
perinient.il pioyranis beinv* proim>ted in the state sehool system. 

Reinion.il units would also he retpiired tode\el.>p ilure ye.u planning 
hud\;els. riiis time h.wu' essrniial lor the optiuuiui \erti« al and hori- 
zontal plaimin- and eoordination «»l the hudmetary ai t ainony and be- 
tween the three paities. It would also lontribuie subsi.intially to the 
utili/atiou «•! pio^ram Inidyetinv; .nid evaluation prim iples by .ill three 
partii-s. 

In the iinluiueiii ol this writer, the deliberate us on the hud«etary 
proeesses i..inpleuuntid by other reeoinimnded leatures «)r the U«is- 
lative Iranu work under whit h reyion.d units should operate eliminates 
or v.istly irdmes .1 majority o| the b.isie issues siirioiiiidiuv; ihf RI.SA 
euiuept in most state school systems and in most settlnj;s (metropolit.m 
or nonnieiio|)olitan) within a state. I'he lo||«)winu ilhistrati.ms .ire t»l- 
lered in su|)port ol this relatively sweeping eonteniion: 

1. It w.is recommended that membership on the v;«»\eiinm» hoard 
neflect both director districts and the entire region. Such rep- 
reseniation would minimize the cotuern that .1 single mejnber 
ol the consortia will atitomati( ally control the decision- 
makinv; processes u| the unit. 

2. It w.is lecommended that the state education agency have 
aiith<)rity to establish lules and re«nlati<ms lor the .idminiv 
tration and operation ol RKSA units. This authority would 
contribute in important ways to the establishment of a mean- 
inulid external lorce axailable to both local and state educa- 
tional and p«»litic.d decision-makers to plan, monitor, and 
inter\« ne (when nei cssiuy) in the lunctioninK ol the miits. 

:i. Ihe reel unnundat ion dso was made that a statutorily est.ih. 
lished general advisory board (comp«»sed of one representative 
ol the bo.ird and the cLxl administrative oHici.d idCuh con- 
stiiuent district) have statutory authority to approxe selected 
aspci ts ol the Rl^lSA hud«el. By this means, the inenduv 
districts ol tin* consortia wcndd have |ieri«Klic, linal, and 
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complete control over the unit, thus climinatiuK a majority of 
the concerns that the RKSA unit will act unilaterally without 
a dear mandate from its mcmi)ership. 

In summary, the recommended budgetary* pnicess accomplishes a 
meaningful, delicate, and open check*and*balam e system among and 
between the three principal parties in the arrangement. Dysfunctions in 
the arrangement can be corrected quickly. Of most importance, the 
accountability of all three parties is well established and visible to alL 
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CONCLUSION 



Emphasized in this report are the major organizational and program 
patterns of one of the most popular structural approaches presently 
used in the nation for the improvement of cducatttmal delivery systems 
for elementary and secondar>' school-a^ie children and youth. Also 
highlighted are the major problems and issues associated with the RESA 
concept and the effective strategies for eliminating or substantially re- 
ducing them. 

The benefits of the full use of RESAs for the improvement of local 
school district programming and state school system operation have 
been documented in empirical research or supported by the judgment 
of close observers of school government. Of particular significance are 
the foUovcing benefits of RESAs: 

1. They can facilitate the provision to local districts of easily 
accessible and definite self-determined supplemental and sup- 
portive services of high quality. 

2. They can facilitate the development and/or provision of re- 
quired programs and services to local districts in the event 
the local unit is unable to do so. 

3. They can contribute substantially to the equalization of cdu- 
cati<mal opportunities for all children by minimizing the 
accident of geography and neutralizing artificial barriers as 
important determinants of the kind of educational programs 
available. 

4. They can promote the better utilization of known applica- 
^ tions and force a systematic search for new applications of 
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ccisi4)cnefil/ic»sl-cffcclivcncss principles in the delivery of 
educational pro^ains and ser\ices within the state school 
system • 

5. They can contribute to the healthy interface between urban, 
suburban, and rural interests in the search for solutions to 
areawide educational and educationally related issues. 

(i. They can c«>ntribute significantly to the development of a 
statewide research, development, evaluation, and dissemina- 
tion network in the state and promote the concentration of 
and best use of resources to foster the network cmce it is in 
place. 

7. 1 hey c an contribute si|i;nificantly to the establishment of a 
statewide network «>f resident change agents possessing both 
authenticity in the eyes of their principal ctmstituencies and 
legal mandiites, where necessary; they can also more readily 
implement the staffing and resources necessary to effect fun- 
damental change in the workings of the state school system 
on a regular .tnd planned basis. 

8. They c an substantially promote meaningful local school dis» 
trict involvement in statewide and regional planning and 
decision-making pnaesses. 
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NOTES 

1. American Association of School Administrators, School District Fforganization: 
A Jourtuy Tliat Must Not End (Washington. U,C.. 1962); and. U.S, Bureau of 
the Census. Public Schottl Systems in I97h72, Preliminary Report No. 2, 1972 
Census of Governments (Washington. D.C.: U.S. Department of Commerce. 
1972). p. 9. 

2. For a historical perspective of the development of the regional educational serv- 
ice agency concept in California, see 

Jack Hamilton Hassinger, ••Criteria for Determining an Adequate Inter- 
mediate Educational Unit in California'* (Unpublished doctoral dissertation. 
University of Southern California. Los Angeles. 1958). 

David Augustus Wiley. "A Comparative Study of Perceptions of and 
Expectations for the Role of the County Superintendent in California" 
(Unpublished doctoral dissertation. Stanford University, Palo Alto, 1963). 

Glenn W. Huffman, The Flexible Intermediate Unit in California: A 
Study of Regional Educational Activities Performed Cooperatively by 
County Offices of Education (n.p.. 1966). 

Boards of Education Section of California School Boards Association. 
•The Committee of Ten." in The Future Hole and Function. Size. Struc^ 
ture. and Organization of the Intermediate Vuit in California (n.p., 1966). 

For a historical perspective of the regional educational service agency concept in 
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Norman Eugene McClintock. "Development of Criteria for an Interme- 
diate School District and Their Application in fUinots'* (Unpublished 
doctoral dissertation. Indiana University. Bloomington. 1957). 

Robert Andrew Pringle. "A Proposal for a New Intermediate Adminis* 
trative Structure for Education in Illinois*' (Unpublished doctoral disserU- 
tion. University of Illinois. Urbana. 1964). 
For a historical perspective of the development of the regional educational serv- 
ice agency concept in Ohio, see 

John Shaw Rinehart. *'rhe Function. Organization, and Operation of 
the County School District in Ohio** (Unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
Ohio State IWersity. Columbus. 1957). 

The State Department of Education. A Master Plan for School District 
Organization tn Education. A Report of the Project Staff (Columbus. 1966). 

3. The following sources were utilized in the development of the state profile: 

Senate Bill 538. Georgia Laws, 1972, p. 550. 

Georgia State Board of Education, "Cooperative Educational Service 
Agencies'' (Unpublished policy statement 140-2900. 40 2910 and 40- 
2920]. December 4. 1972), 

Georgia State Department of Education. **C,E,S.A* 1972-7S** (Unpub* 
O lished selected profile, n.d,). PR 
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4. The following sources were utilized in the development of the state proHle: 

House File 553, Code ofiowa. Chapter 273, 1965. 

Senate File 1163. Code of Iowa, Chapter 273, 1974. 

Iowa State Department of Public Instruction, ••A Position Pa^er: Area 
Education Service Agencie for Iowa,** submitted by the Cabinet to the 
State Board of Public Instruction, 468A-614F and 468A-622 Rev. (Des 
Moines, April 11, 1968). 

Iowa State Department of Public Instruction, "Joint County Agree- 
ments and Joint County Systems.** 2100-B37596-8173 (Des Moines, 
.\ugust, 1973). 

Descriptive brochures published by many of the joint county school 
systems. 

Fur a historical perspective of the development of the regional educational serv* 
ice agency concept in Iowa, see 

The Iowa Research Commhtee on the Intermediate Unit, Effective In- 
termediate Units in Iowa (Des Moines, 1960). 

The Iowa State Department of Public Instruction, Education Beyond 
liif^h School Age: The Community College (Des Moines. 1962). 

E. Robert Stephens, and others. The Multi County Regional Educational 
Service Ai^ency in Iowa, Part I: Final Report, Section Two (Iowa City: 
Iowa Center for Research in School Administration, The University of 
Iowa* 1967). 

5. The following sources were utilized in the development of the state profile: 

William R. Schroedcr, *'The Nebraska Service Unit.** Journal on State 
School System Development I. no. 1 (Spring 1967): 56-66. 

Descriptive brochures (unpublished) by many of the educational service 
units. 

Fcir a historical perspective on the development of the regional educational serv- 
ice agency concept In Nebraska, see 

Glenn Everett Turner. "The lx>cation and Administration of Interme- 
diate School Districts for the State of Nebraska** (Unpublished doctoral 
dissertation. University of Nebraska. Lincoln. 1959). 

Kenneth Leslie Foster, '^Educational Services Recommended for Ade- 
quate Intermediate Administrative Districts in Nebraska** (Unpublished 
doctoral dissertation. University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 1962). 

G. The following sources were utilized in the development of the state profile: 

Pennsylvania Department of Education, Establishing the Intermediate 
Vnit (n.p., 1970). 

Center for Field Studies, Financin^^ and Staffing the Intermediate Unit 
of School Administration in Penmylvania, 1972*73 (Philadelphia: Gradu- 
— ate School of Education. University of Pennsylvania, n.d.). 

T-r!jr> Descriptive brochures published by many of the intermediate units. 
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For a historical pcrsi>cctive on the development of the regional educational serv- 
ice agency concept in Pennsylvania, see 

I.loyd Wharton Showers. **(:hanKing Funciit>ns of the County Superin- 
tendency in Pennsylvania Schools" (Unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
Pennsylvania State University, University Park, 1961). 

Pennsylvania State Board of Education of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, .In lnUrm*'diatc Unit for Pennsylvania (Harrisburg, 1967), 

7. Ihc following sources were utilized in the development of the state profile: 

Texas Education Agency, State Plan for the Establishment of Education 
Service Centers Including Regional Education Media Sen ices (1967). 

The Texas Education Service Center: Promise of Opportunity (1969)» 

Texas Education .Agency, Stale Plan: Procedures and Policies for the 
Operation of Regional Education Senice Centers^ Revised (1970). 

Texas Education .\gency. Regional Education Service Center (1972). 
Descriptive brochures and manuals published by many of the education 
service centers. 

For a historical perspective of the development of the regional educational serv- 
ice agency concept in Texas, see 

Marlin Brochette, **lhe Regional Education Ser\ice Centers in 

TcxdSi,*" Journal on State School Development 1, no. !i (Fall 1967): 163- 

172. 

Paul V. Petty, "The Intermediate School Administrative Unit: A Study 
of Its Applicability to Texas'* (Unpublished doctoral dissertation, The Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, 19.'>0). 

Texas .Association of County Superintendents, The County Superin- 
tendency in Texas (.\ustin, 1954). 

8. The following sources were utilised in the development of the state profile: 

State Department of Public Instruction, The Intermediate School Dis- 
trict in the State of WaKhingfo:i (1967). 

Descriptive brochures published by many of the intermediate school 
districts. 

9. The following sources were utilized in the development of the state profile; 

Senate Bill No. 1S3. 

West Virginia Department of Education, "Resolution of Establishment 
for Regional Educational Service Agencies" ( 1972). 

Publications, including descriptive brochures and manuals, of several 
of the regional educational service agencies. 
10. The following sources were utilized in the development of the state profile: 

John R. Belton, "Wisconsin's New District Educational Service Agen- 
cies,"* Journal on State School System Development 1, no. 4 (Winter 1968). 

Descriptive brochures published by many of the cooperative educational 
service agencies. 
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For a historical perspective of the development of the regional educational serv* 
ice agency concept in Wisconsin, sec 

Russell r. Gregg and George K. Watson, Tfw County Supcrintcndemy 
in Wisconsin (Madison: The School of Education^ University of Wisconsin. 
1957). 

Howard William lleding, "I'he Availability and Need of Educational 
Services in Wisconsin Public Schools in Relation to the Function of the 
Intermediate l^nit of Educational Administration** (Unpublished doctoral 
dissertation* University of Wisconsin* Madison. 1957). 

11, rhc following sources were utilized in the development of the state profile: 

Colorado Department of Education* Operating Cooperative Programs 
(Denver, 1967). 

Colorado Department of Education* Yellow Pages Plus (Denver* 1973). 

Senate Bill \o. 60* ^'Concerning Boards of Corporative Services* and 
Making an Appropriation for the Financing 1 hereof,** enacted 1973. 

For a historical perspective of the development of the regional educational serv* 
ice agency concept in Colorado, see 

Dale Herman Mills* ''A Study to Determine the Extent of Need for 
Services and leadership of the Intermediate Unit in Colorado*' (Unpub* 
lishcil doctoral dissertation* Colorado State College* Greeley* 1965). 

12, ihe following sources were utilized in the development of the state profile: 

William J. Emerson, ^^intermediate School District,** /ourrw/ on State 
Sehool System Development l*no. 1 (Spring 1967): 33-45, 

Michigan Department of Flducation* Reorganization of Intermediate 
School Districts in Michigan*** A Position Paper (Lansing* June 29* 1971), 

Descriptive brochures published by many of the intermediate units. 

For a historical perspective of the development of the regional educational serv- 
ice agency concept in Michigan* see 

Colon I.ee Scharbly, "A Study of Selected Functions of the County 
School Office in Michigan** (l-npublished doctoral dissertation* Michigan 
State Univershy* East Lansing* 1956). • 

Harlan Dennett Beem, "A Study of the Intermediate Unit of School 
Administration in Michigan** (Unpublished dissertation, University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana, 1957). 

13, The following sources were utilized in the develjpment of the state profile: 

Frederick J. Del^Hcur, Shared Services Boards (Albany: New York 
Stale School Hoards Association, Inc., 1961). 

F.wald IL Nyquisi, '•flow BOCES Serves the Metropolitan School Sys- 
tems Concept in New York State,** Phi Delta Kappan (September 1973): 
26-28,81. 

Miscellaneous unpublished materials of the New York State Education 
^ Department* Spring and Summer 1973. 
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Descriptive brochures published by many of the BOCESs. 
For a historical perspective of the development of the regional educational serv- 
ice agency concept in New York, see 

Milton Flyn Boyden, ••Boards of Cooperative Educational Services in 
the State of New York" (Unpublished doctoral dissertation. Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, 1956). 

Julian E. Butterworth and Edmund H. Crane, A New Intermediate 
Schijol Distfict for Sew York State (Albany: State Education Oepartment. 
1956). 

Norman Hawecle, ''An Inquiry into the Function and Administration of 
Boards of Cooperative Services in the State of New York with Proposals for 
ITieir Improvement*' (Unpublished doctoral dissertation. Teachers College, 
Columbia University. New York. 1964). 

14. The following sources were utilized in the development of the state profile: 

Oregon School Laws, Chapter 334, Intermediate Education Districts. 

Descriptive brochures published by intermediate districts. 
For a historical perspective on the development of the regional educational serv- 
ice agency concept in Oregon, see 

Walter C)liver Shold, ••Alternative Possible Patterns of Development of 
the Office of County Superintendent in Oregon** (Unpublished doctoral 
dissertation, Washington State University. Pullman. 1961). 

Robert Clarence Sabin. •*A Survey of the Ne?d for an Intermediate 
School District in Oregon with Implications for Its Future Development** 
(Unpublished doctoral dissertation. University of Oregon. Eugene. 1965). 

15. E. Robert Stephens, An Exploratory investigation of Existing Cooperative Pro* 
grams and Activities Between Selected Central City and Other Metropolitan Area 
School Districts. Special Report Number 66 (Iowa City: The Iowa Center for 
Research in School Administration. The University of Iowa, 1966). 

16. I his statement of recommended strategies is an adaptation of the followuig three 
previous publications by the writer on this subject: 

••A Profile of Exemplary Regional Educational Service Agencies,** P/fln- 
ning and Changing 3. no. 3 (Fall 1972): 33-40. 

Recommended Statutory Provisions for the Establishment, Governance, 
Organization, and Operation of Regional Educational Service Agencies 
(Washington, D.C.: National Education Association. Rural Education As- 
sociation. October 1970). 9 pages. 

••Rural Education: Regional Approach to Programs.** The Encyclopedia 
of Education. Volume 7 ( Fhc MacMillan Co. and The Free Press), pp. 
583-589. 
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APPENDIX 

INVENTORY OF ILLl STRAMVE PROGRAMS AND SERVICES 
OFFERED BY REGIONAL EDUCATIONAL SERVICE AGENCIES 

Listed below arc illustratidns of programs and services, classified in 
five arbitrary clusters, offered by operating RESAs in the nation. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROGRAMS AND SERVICES 

1. Apportionment of stale funds to local school districts 

2. Accounting functions for local school districts (e.g., rcrip^s, ex- 
penditures and encumbrances) 

3. Auditing of local school district accounts 

4. Preparation of local school district payrolls and issuance of salary 
warrants 

5. Approval of local school district 'ooundary changes 

ti. Assistance in preparation of and/or approv«il of local school district 
building programs (e.g., long-range plans, site acquisition, selection 
of architect, development of educational specifications, legal ad- 
vice, building appraisal) 

7. Completion of local school district census 

8. Interpretati(m of federal and state legislation, and state education 
rules and regulations 

9. Assistance in preparation of and/or approval of local school dis- 
trict reorganization plans 

10. Assistance in school bus inspections 

1 1. Assistance in and/or approval of bus transportation routes 

12. Assistance in school lunch program planning 

13. Provision of liaison functions with other governmental subdivisions 

14. Prt»visi(m of liaison functions with other local and regional private 
and quasi-private agencies 

15. Administration of cooperative purchasing programs 

16. Assistance to local school districts in the development of specifica- 
tions for furniture and equipment 

17. Provision of local school district staff certification services 
Q i h. Maintenance of teacher substitute pool 
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19. Provision of teat her recruitment activities 

20. Coordination of joint employment of professional and support 
service personnel 

21. Provision of consultative and advisory serv ices (e.g., legal, federal 
programs, business management, policy development, salar\' sched- 
ule construction, public relations, publications, administrative or- 
ganization, staff relations) 

22. Assistance to governing boards of local' school districts in the 
recruitment and selection of chief administrative officials 

23. Provision of pupil ai counting data processing services (e.g., sched- 
uling, attendance reporting, grade reporting, test scoring) 

24. Pn>vision of administrative and financial accounting data process- 
ing services (e.g., payroll accounting, transportation scheduling, 
certific ation, statistic al reporting requirements for state and local 
governments) 

INSTRl-CTIONAL PROCiRAMS AND SERVICES 

L Provision of general curricula consultant services 

2. Provision of specialized cin ricida consultant services in all fields 

3. Provision of educational media services (e.g., film lil)rary, closed- 
circuit tclevhion, educational broadcasting, professional library, 
production center for the development of slides, charts, maps, 
study prints, mc^dcls, fine art prints, printing sei^ices, tape and 
record library, specialized reference textbooks and materials, au- 
diovisual repair and loan services, inservice programs for media 
specialists, tearliers and administrators) 

4. Assistance in the provisicMi of outdoor education programs 

5. Pr'^» ision of remedial instructional programs and services 

6. Prtnision of standardized intelligence, achievement and diagnostic 
testing programs, test scoring services, and consultant services • • 

7. Provision of educational programs for institutionalized children 

8. Planning assistance to other local agencies in the provision of edu- 
cattcmal programs for institutionalized children 

9. Provisitm of ccmsidtant seiTices for elementar>'-secondary student 
pcrsfmnel programs (e.g., guidance programs, supportive counsel* 
ing services, inservice programs for counselors, teachers and ad* 
ministrators, designing and ccmducting dropout and followup 
studies, career day and other orientation programs) 
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PROCiRAMS AND SI:R\ ICKS FOR KXCKP HON AL CHILDREN 

L Assistance in and/Mi piuvisiou n| programs Fur xhv cdiu ablc nuiv 
tally It I aided 

2. Assislaiuc in aiid/i>r proxision of programs tor ihv trainable nun- 
tally re tarded 

\\, Assistanc e in and/t)r provision of work-study programs \or nuntally 
handicapped 

4. A.ssislaiue in and/or proxisioii of projL»rams bu ilie enicitionally 
disturbed 

5. Prox ision of psyehoIo|L;ieal and psyehiatrie serxiees 

b. Assistaiu e in and/or provision of projurams for the physi( ally 
handicapped and fur ehihhen xvith spec ial health problems 

7, Assistance in and/t>r pn»\isi<in of programs ft»i' exceptional chil- 
,dren of piesc hool ajj;e 

8. Assistance in and/or provision (^f instiiu tional proirrams for home- 
bound ( bilchen 

\), Assistance in and/or provision of programs for the v»ific-d 

1^>, Assistanc e in and/ni provisi<»n of programs tor the partially sighted 
and blind 

I L Assistanc e in and/or provisicm of proj^rams bir the hard-ol-hearinji 
and deaf 

12. Assistance in and/or provision of proijrams bir the speech handi- 
capped 

IS. Assistance in and/or provision of school sot iai xv<>rk services 

14. Assistance in and/or provision of programs for children xvith spe- 
cific learning disabilities 

RESEARCH AND DEV EEOPMEN T PROGRAMS AND SERVICES 

1. Assistance in and/<>r provision of administrative and business man- 
agement research and development studies (e.g.» administrative 
organization, budget analysis, cost studies, Icmg-range financial 
plaiming, food serxice program* transportation program, mainte- 
nance and custodial program, long-range physical facility planning, 
enrollment trends and projections, staffing ratios) 

2. Assistance in and/or provision of staff personnel research and de- 
velopment studies (c,g„ salary schedules, teacher load, teacher 

O turnover, professicmal negotiati<ms)*Jf|j 
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3* Assistance in and/or provision of curriculum and instructional 
research and development studies (e.g., needs assessment, develop- 
ment of object i\es, lass si/c, pupil-teacher ratio, time allotments, 
teacher-made tests, grade rcpt)rting practices, pilot projects, evalua- 
tion of instructional practices, evaluatitm of instructional materials) 

4. Provisicm of reviews of the literature and critiques of research and 
development studies on contemporary educational issues 

STAFF DEVEI-OPMEN T PROGRAMS AND SERVICES 

\. Assistance in and/or provihiim of staff development programs for 
instructional personnel ()f local school districts 

2. Assistance in ^md/or provision of staff development for noninstruc- 
tionul persimnel of local school districts (e.g., bbs drivers, cafeteria 
omployecN, secretarial personnel, custodial personnel) 

:i. Assistance in and/or provision of staff development programs for 
administrative personnel of local school districts 

4. AssiNtanie in aiid/oi proviMon inservice programs for members 
and • officials of governing boards of local school districts 
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